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Center—Electric driven 
portable compressor 
supplies air for tie 
tampers or paving 
breakers. 


Bottom — Two CC-2; 
Paving Breakers cut- 
ting out pavement 
along track. 


Increase your profits 
with Air Power 


A high rate of speed can be maintained on 
track jobs when compressed air tools aid hand 
labor. Full power is available all the day long. 


Portable air compressors, pneumatic tie 
tampers and paving breakers make a surprising 
reduction in the cost of track work. Pneumatic 
tie tampers enable four men to tamp more track 
per day, and do a better job, than ten to twelve 
men using hand picks and bars. 


With CC-25 Paving Breakers you can remove 
Pavement or concrete foundations at a fraction 
of the time and cost of hand methods. Other air 
tools such as grinders, rail drills, spike drivers, 
riveters, etc. further increase the savings. 


An investigation of Ingersoll-Rand machines 
will show you how you can increase your profits 
by reducing the labor item. Ask for full in- 
formation on all the labor aiding uses of an 
Ingersoll-Rand Portable air compressor outfit. 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York 


Offices in Principal Cities the World Over 
For Canada Refer—Canadian Ingersoli-Rand Co., Limited 
260 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 


ngersoll-Rand. 


Modernizing — 
and Merchandizing— 


With Westinghouse Modernized Equipment 


In Brooklyn 
Designed For a Service 


The tendency of the times is to modern- 
ize with equipment designed for a specific 
service. Heavy urban mass transporta- 
tion, moderate city transportation, high’ 
speed interurban transportation and 
freight haulage all require characteristics 
which must be built in the equipment. 


Westinghouse Engineers have made a 
study of the requirements of various 
types of service and are prepared to 
furnish equipment for every 
transportation need. 


TINGHOUSE 
ECTRIC 


In Spriestela Vi. In Wax Deis | 


Westinghouse Electric @ Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the 
United States and Foreign Countries. 
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lectric Railway Journal 


Consolidation of Street Railway Journal and Electric Railway Review 
Published by McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 
Morris Buck, Managing Editor 
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n Analysis of the 
St. Louis Situation 


ATTENTION was recently focused on existing con- 
ditions in the St. Louis transportation situation asa 
‘sult. of the statement made at the Midyear Meeting of 
.e American Electric Railway Association last month 
’ Col. A. T. Perkins, general manager for the receiver 
‘the United Railways of St. Louis. This was to the 
fect that destructive competition was being carried on 
7 the bus company which has for the past 2 years been 
ying business in that city, largely along the streets on 
hich the railway operates. He stated specifically that 
bus manufacturer started a competing bus service 
ith the result, if not the purpose, of giving that service 
big nuisance value. 
The matter appeared to be of such importance that 
‘ie editors of this paper and Bus Transportation deter- 
ined to see first-hand the actual conditions and to 
sesent them to the industry. The article on the subject 
. this week’s issue is an unbiased analysis of the 
resent situation in St. Louis and of the events that 
ive led up to it. 
The additional service as given by the competing 
ises does not appear to be a necessary addition to the 
ansportation facilities, or essential to the welfare of 
ie public. The street cars have capacity to provide 
stter than a seat per passenger in the normal hours, 
id have sufficient capacity to handle all passengers in 
ie rush. The buses merely duplicate the car service 
xcept in the outlying districts. There does not appear 
) be anything peculiar about these districts that would 
istify exclusive individual routes through to the center 
* the city. Whatever advantages there might be in the 
4s service are nullified by the fact that by using the 
iv line streets the buses are causing added congestion 
ad delays to traffic in the heart of the business dis- 
‘ict. With unified control, buses may well be used in 
t. Louis to give a different type of service from that 
irnished by street cars. This will mean rerouting of 
oth cars and buses so as to segregate the two and 
iminate direct competition. A close study will indicate 
any ways through which this may be brought about. 
The real responsibility for the situation rests on the 
ty government, first for permitting competition to get 
foothold, and then allowing it to expand to its present 
coportions. Local transportation is a natural monop- 
y, as much so as any other utility. Perhaps the orig- 
al grants of street railway franchises in St. Louis 
srmitted destructive competition with lines on adjacent 
reets. After the lesson had been learned that this 
‘rangement was unwise for the welfare of the people, 
1e competing lines were allowed to consolidate and then 
ere brought under drastic public regulation. But now 
allow a transportation system with little or no regula- 
on to compete against a closely regulated utility is, to 
1y the least, not productive of the best results to the 
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who takes a chance in the inauguration of such ¢ompe- 
tition unquestionably expects to reap a harvest. This, 
however, can only be done at the expense of the resi- 
dents of the city—the car riders—who in the end will 
have to pay the bill. 


Interstate Bus Lines 
May Be Under I.C.C. Jurisdiction 


HAT it was a pronouncement of dangerous doctrine 

was the first reaction to the news that the Supreme 
Court in two decisions rendered on March 2 denied the 
right of the states to interfere with interstate commerce 
passing over their highways in motor vehicles. That 
reaction was the natural one. It appeared at first that 
interstate bus lines, which in some instances have 
flaunted the authority of state commissions, would be 
free to continue carrying on their nefarious practices, 
which in some cases have interfered with established 
bus lines as well as with interurban electric railways. 

Technically, the states lost these cases, but the type 
of carriers it was sought to bring under jurisdiction 
are not to be: permitted to continue to run without any 
measure of adequate responsibility either to the states 
or to the nation. Not only does the latest decision of 
the court distinctly say that the highways belong to 
the states and that certain rights to regulation adhere 
to the states, but the rendering of the decision serves to 
call attention anew to the need for the more definite 
fixing of regulatory responsibility. As a result a new 
measure has been introduced into Congress that would 
authorize the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
“make all rules and regulations of said motor trans- 
portation companies applicable to interstate business 
over public highways.” 

As the court saw it in the cases under review, the 
primary purpose of the state was not regulation with 
a view to safety or to conservation of the highway, 
but the prohibition of competition. The state denied to 
one and gave to another. One state approved the line; 
the other did not. Thus the Washington provision was 
interpreted as a regulation not of the use of the high- 
) which the court 
held it not only burdened but obstructed. 

The new measure just introduced into Congress seeks 
definitely to fix responsibility.. That is as it should be, 
but even now appropriate state regulations adopted 
primarily to promote safety upon highways and con- 
servation in their use are not obnoxious to the com- 
merce clause of the federal Constitution where the 
indirect burden imposed upon interstate commerce is 
not unreasonable. It is not an easy task, however, for 
the states to exercise the power that adheres in them 
and still not contravene the provisions of the commerce 
clause. It was in drawing this fine distinction that the 
state of Washington erred. If the new legislation goes 
through there will apparently be no need hereafter for 


sublic and the investor. The speculator or the promoter the states to attempt to draw any fine distinctions. 
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Renaming the 
American Association 


SUGGESTION that has caused widespread com- 
ment in the electric railway industry is that the 
electric railway men change their name. This sugges- 
tion was made at the Midyear Meeting of the American 
Electric Railway Association by Matthew C. Brush, 
president of the American International Corporation 
and formerly president of the Boston Elevated Railway. 
With his long experience in the street railway business, 
he feels that the men in the industry are not street 
railway men or electric railway men. Rather they are 
transportation men, and should stand ready to handle 
urban and interurban transportation of all sorts, 
“whether run by a gallon of gas or a few kilowatts.” 
The possibility of changing the name of the associa- 
tion is not entirely new, as was pointed out by L. H. 
Palmer in last week’s issue of this paper and by H. L. 
Brown this week. It- was discussed editorially by the 
JOURNAL in the issue of Feb. 2, 1924, at which time 
“American Transportation Association” was proposed. 
Mr. Brown this week points out the desirability of this 
name from the standpoint of euphony and ease in 
adapting it for the affiliated associations. 

There may be some argument that the name is too 
inclusive. While the term is broad, the same thing 
may be said of the “American Railway Association,” 
which might easily be interpreted to include electric 
railways. 

It is desirable before any change such as this 
is proposed in definite form that it receive full dis- 
cussion, and that arguments be brought forth represent- 
ing all viewpoints. It is to be hoped that others will 
add their views to those already presented so that it 
will be apparent whether a change in the name of the 
association is desirable, and if so, what will best express 
its aims and purposes as they exist today. 


Lessons to Be Drawn 
from the Pittsburgh Report 


N EDITORIAL in this paper about a month ago, in 
connection with recent figures on cost of subway 
construction in New York, pointed out that only the 
very largest cities in the country can afford the con- 
struction of subways. It is equally true that only the 
largest cities in the country need subways. To deter- 
mine whether Pittsburgh has reached this point, Messrs. 
Turner and Haydock recently used the measuring stick 
of 5 miles from the business center to the built-up city 
limits. This distance was selected because it is about 
as far as can be covered in three-quarters of an hour 
by a passenger traveling by a street car or bus when 
he has a walk at each end of his trip. According to 
this criterion, Pittsburgh does not need a subway be- 
cause most of the city is now within a circle with the 
radius mentioned. 

There are two conditions, however, which suggest 
the desirability of a subway in Pittsburgh. One is that 
its main business district is contained in a small tri- 
angle, hemmed in on two sides by rivers and on the 
third by steep grades. This is very unusual. 
expansion of this district is across one of these rivers 
where some business development has already taken 
place. It is partly to make this new business district 
more accessible and partly to reduce the street conges- 
tion in the triangle that a short subway through the old 
business district and extending to the new one is 


Logical ' 


recommended by the engineers studying the situation. 
This subway would be used at present by surface cars, 
and a gallery or floor above the tracks is suggested for 
pedestrians. 

The other condition favoring subways in Pittsburgh 
is that several of the districts outside the city limits 


_are sufficiently populated so that with the city districts 


they could support a rapid transit line to Pittsburgh 
now or in the early future. The engineers therefore 
recommend that a rapid transit commission be organized 
promptly by the metropolitan district of which Pitts- 
burgh is the center. The first work of this commission, 
after laying out desirable routes but before building 
subways, would be to acquire rights-of-way for high- 
speed surface transit in the suburbs. This should be 
done before the ground becomes too expensive, which 
will happen when the territory is settled. 

The advice given to Pittsburgh in this particular 
can well be repeated to other cities. The principle too 
often followed is to postpone all thought of future 
transit needs on the theory that the future can care 
for itself. It can, but only at greatly increased expense 
and often discomfort. Transit planning should pre- 
cede, not follow, the population. Every expanding city 
should be locating and reserving for future public use 
radial avenues in all reasonably possible directions of 
growth, and these avenues should be wide enough to 
accommodate rapid transit lines as well as future ve- 
hicular traffic. Many cities in Europe are following 
this plan now. 


Preventing Carhouse Robberies 
a Present-Day Need 


ESPERADOES appear to be making a Lopntil 
pastime of holding up electric railway employees. 
There have been at least half a dozen of these occur- 
rences in the last year. The latest successful coup was 
at Chicago recently. The bandits are said to -have got 
away with $9,000. The amount may be exaggerated. It 
is to be hoped that it is. Entirely aside from the matter 
of the difference between the actual and the estimated 
loss in cases of this kind, there is always the attendant 
physical danger to the employees and the likelihood 
of the breaking down of the morale among the men. 
Fortunately in the Chicago case there were no unto- 
ward circumstances other than the loss of the money. 
The Chicago hold-up was unusually spectacular. The 
carhouse appears to have been fairly well protected 
from approach by the ordinary channels. Evidence, 
however, indicates connivance from the inside, not 
deliberate, perhaps, but connivance based on fairly exact 
knowledge of what was going on at a particular time | 
and of the best means of indirect approach. It is nearly 
always difficult to guard against such knowledge getting 
abroad, but it is particularly difficult to do so where so 
many men are employed and the same processes are 
carried out day in and day out and year in and year out. 

The criminal is not slow to ponder the news of the 
day. The successful hold-up has a meaning all its own 
to him. With him, no less than with others, success 
is something to be emulated. 

The dangers to which the Chicago company was open 
are largely inherent everywhere in electric railway 
work, not only at carhouses but at passenger stations 
on interurban and rapid transit lines. It behooves 
companies everywhere to be doubly on their guard 
against the temptations which the accumulation of 
ready cash offers to the culprit. 
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Transit Conditions in St. Louis Today 


Traffic Congestion on Principal Streets Is Directly Traceable to Inadequate Traffic Ordinances and to Lax 
Enforcement—Competition Between Street Cars and Buses on Same Streets Leads to Much 
Interference—Conditions Surrounding Entrance of Competing Bus Systems in City 

By Are Given, as Well as Developments Leading Up to Present Situation 


By Morris Buck and Carl W. Stocks 


Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Looking West at 18th Street, as It Appeared on the Afternoon of Feb. 24. 
Note Parked Vehicles and Lack of Clearance Between. Car and Bus 


termed two major and one minor passenger 

transportation systems, a street railway, a bus 
system and a jitney line operating in several in- 
stances over double-tracked narrow streets in the 
heart of the city on which parallel curb parking is per- 
mitted for the greater portion of the time. 
that the traffic strip consists very largely of that part 
of the street occupied by the car tracks, with the result 
that in actual operation there is continual interference 
between the different classes of street users to the 
detriment of the passenger traffic of the transportation 
systems. Each of the two major transportation sys- 
tems covers the city to a greater or lesser extent. The 
United Railways Company, which operates the street 
cars, is the result of a consolidation some 25 years ago 
of all the surface car lines of the city. The buses 
operated by the People’s Motorbus Company have been 
in use only since May 28, 1923, when the company be- 
gan service with its first series of 17 buses. 

St. Louis is situated on a bluff on the west bank of 
the Mississippi~River. The business district extends 
from the riverfront westward for nearly a mile. The 
portion of the business district extending from the 
river front up to Third Street is on the side of the 
bluff, and is of no importance in the transportation 
picture. The city has an area of 61 square miles, with 
a population as given by the 1920 census of 772,897. 
There are more than 1,000 miles of streets, some 70 
per cent of which are paved. 

Street car lines cover the entire city, with the excep- 
tion of a few residential districts developed in the last 


S: LOUIS at the present time has what may be 


This means. 


few years. The United Railways operates 436 miles of 
single track, exclusive of the interurban line from 
Hodiamont to St. Charles. Practically 90 per cent of 
this is double track. There is proportionally more 
track in St. Louis than will be found in almost any 
other large American city, or more than 7 miles of 
track per square mile. 

In addition to the United Railways, the Illinois Trac- 
tion System enters the city over the McKinley Bridge 
and reaches an interurban station at 12th and Lucas 
Streets. Through trains are operated between St. Louis, 
Springfield and Peoria and connections are made for 
Decatur, Champaign, Urbana and Danville. The East 
St. Louis & Suburban Railway and associated lines 
enter the city of St. Louis over the Eads Bridge, the 
terminal being at the end of the bridge at Third and 
Washington Streets. 

Besides the electric railways covering St. Louis, the 
People’s Motorbus Company, an independent system, 
gives service on several of the main streets. The prin- 
cipal downtown terminal of this system is at Third 
and Washington Streets, at the end of Eads Bridge. 
A number of the most important street car lines also 
terminate at this point on loop tracks in the plaza. 

The minor means of passenger travel applies only to 
one route, along the line of the Washington-Delmar bus 
route. Here are operated a number of passenger auto- 
mobiles, which are known as “service cars,’’ and which 
in character of operation differ but little from the 
jitneys which have been familiar in various American 
cities. Their number is variously estimated at 
100 to 400. Ne definite information was obtainable as. 
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to the exact number licensed by the Gor ees bel: all of the center-entrance type. 
city authorities. These service cars eet aii ae >| Rx Three different kinds of buses 
carry between 2,000 and 3,000 pas- Siilee| wiealasl EEN are in use. Those first placed in 
sengers a day, as indicated by the Frank inh Ave + a8 service, of which there are 17, are 
checks taken last December and vet a a of the Fifth Avenue L type, seating 
February. Details of the observa- Hochingtoa | Hel z 22 passengers on the lower deck and 
tions are given in an accompanying 29 on the upper deck, a total of 51. 
table. sincoin Sk The newer double-deck buses, num- 
The People’s Motorbus Company: se = ic ofa bering 103, are of the Yellow Z type 
‘in recent advertising states that it iia Pine St i with a capacity of 67 passengers, 28 
is operating 89 miles of lines, al- S|] Sl Alllmarket st S = fs e on the lower deck and 39 on the 
though the table on page 404 shows- i i = upper. In addition the company 
but 67 miles of streets covered. a a has 58 single-deck Yellow type Z 
Over these streets 12 routes are in els Nore sy) buses seating 29 passengers. 
daily operation. There is some difference in the 


Representatives of the bus com- 
pany say that only 25 to 30 per cent 
of the bus routes compete with the 
car lines. Inspection of the map of 
car and bus routes indicates, however, to what extent 
the bus system can be considered directly or indirectly 
competitive. At the ends of several of the bus routes 
exclusive territories are served, such as Lindenwood, 
Carondelet Park, University City, and several districts 
along Kingshighway. 

_ The methods of routing the cars and buses differ. 
All the bus lines running into the heart of the city 
start at the Eads Bridge Plaza at Third Street and 
Washington Avenue with the exception of the route 
that terminates on Twelfth Boulevard. All but three 


NUMBER OF “SERVICE CARS” OPERATED AND PASSENGERS 
CARRIED BY THEM ON WASHINGTON-DELMAR ROUTE, ST LOUIS 


Eastbound ‘Westbound. 
Number of 7-8 8-9 9a.m.- 5-6 — 
“Service Cars” a.m. a.m. 3 p.m. Total pm. p.m. p.m. Total 
Mec. 17,°1924:...0. 0.5. 116 =107 ~— 260" 483. 75 63 68 206 
IDec; 18, 1924... «2-5. 70 89 286 445 74 89 VBY~ IRIS 
1S) el ee eer ares ae 88 %6 256 440 61 88 80 29) 
Webs 18, 1925.;. 2.1.4. 126 140 317 583 52 99 96 247 


Number of Passengers 


Mec, (7;.1924.....5.5.. 444 395 1,283 286 293 «217 + 796 
Dee. 18, 1924......... 163 402 443 1,008 244 307 245 796 
eve, W925... a . 389 410 661 1,460 164° «353° 02378). 895 
ep. 8; 1925... 2... 466 581 680 1,727 114 417 425 956 


of these lines run on Washington Street through the 

congested business district. 

The railway owns 1,435 motor passenger cars and 
179 trailers. Practically all are double-truck cars seat- 
ing from 50 to 60 passengers. The older motor cars are 


of the rear-entrance, front-exit, prepayment type, 


while the more recent ones are of the front-entrance, 
center-exit, 


pay-as-you-pass type. The trailers are 


Two Views on Washington Street Looking West at Broadway. 


Track Layout in the St. 
District, Showing Also Bus Routes 


wage scales of platform men on 
cars and buses. Since Aug. 1, 1922, 
operators receive a maximum of 67 
cents per hour after 3 years of 
service, the rates for earlier years being 50, 56 and 
62 cents. Bus conductors receive as a maximum 60 
cents and drivers 65 cents. 


Louis Congested 


FARES CHARGED AND TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 


Street car fares have changed to some extent during 
the receivership period, which began in 1919. Present 
fares are 7 cents cash with universal free transfers, 
and 3 cents for children under 12 years of age. Tokens 
are sold in any quantity by conductors for convenience 
only, at the full fare rate. 

On the buses operated by the People’s Motorbus Com- 
pany a straight 10-cent fare is charged. Free transfers 
are issued to provide a continuation of the ride in the 
same general direction but not to permit doubling back. 

The St. Louis Bus Company, controlled by the reor- 
ganization committee of the United Railways, charges 
a 10-cent fare, with free transfers to street cars. The 
street cars issue transfers to these buses at 3 cents. 
This gives the same 10-cent rate of fare for through 
rides into the territory served by either bus company. 

The many “service cars” in operation along the Wash- 
ington-Delmar Avenue bus route charge a flat fare of 
25 cents. Railway officials state that these cars furnish 
very little competition, though it is apparent that 
they do a considerable amount of business. The 
service cars or jitneys furnish the most rapid means 
of transportation in the city for the territory served. 

Traffic movement in St. Louis is under control of a 
traffic council which was created by a city ordinance 
approved on Feb. 28, 1924. Under the terms of this 


These Were Taken During the Noon Hour on Jan, 24. 
Note Parked Vehicles Near Corner and Buses Running on Car Tracks 
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One of the Garages and the Office of the People’s Motorbus 
Company Are Housed in This Building at 
5615 Forest Avenue 


ordinance the traffic council has power to control and 
to prohibit parking as found necessary; to regulate the 
movement of vehicles and pedestrians; to erect traffic 
signals and signs; to establish safety zones and one- 
way streets. , 

What is known as the “congested district” has been 
established in the business section of the city. This 
extends from Franklin Street on the north to Market 
Street on the south, and from 12th Street on the west 
to Fourth Street on the east. This district is 9 blocks 
or approximately 3,000 ft. in each direction. On Olive, 
Locust and Washington Streets within the congested 
zone all parking is prohibited from 7 a.m. to 10 a.m. 
and from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m., except that commercial 
vehicles may park for periods not to exceed 15 minutes. 
These are the principal east and west traffic arteries. 
Washington Street terminates at the Eads Bridge and 
is the principal thoroughfare for reaching Hast St. 
Louis across the Mississippi River, although its width 
between curb lines is only 50 ft. On the north and 
south streets, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth and Ninth, park- 
ing is prohibited on the left-hand side in the direction 
of travel. Parking of one vehicle alongside another 
is also prohibited. Vehicles are not permitted to stop 
except near the right-hand curb, and so as not to 
obstruct the sidewalk crossing. 

Continuous parking is not allowed in the congested 
district for a longer period than 1 hour. This is in- 
tended to include also the case where a vehicle is moved 
within the limits of the block in which it is parked or 
where it is moved out of the block and returned within 
15 minutes. 

Vehicular traffic is required to stop not less than 5 ft. 
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the vehicle may pass at a distance not less than 8 ft. 
away. In such cases, vehicles are required to slow 
down and proceed cautiously. Drivers of vehicles are 
permitted the right-of-way along street car tracks, pro- 
vided they do not interfere with the use of the tracks 
by street cars or violate other provisions of the traffic 
ordinances. The ordinary restrictions prohibiting pass- 
ing a street car on the left or passing other vehicles to 
the left of the center line also apply. 

Vehicular speeds in excess of 25 m.p.h. are prohibited 
anywhere within the city, and in the congested district 
the speed is limited to 15 m.p.h. Motor trucks with a 
capacity of 2 tons or less are limited to 20 m.p.h. and 
those with a capacity. of more than 2 tons to 15 m.p.h. 
Vehicles with metal tires are restricted to 6 m.p.h. 


LAX ENFORCEMENT OF TRAFFIC LAWS 


Observations made in St. Louis indicate that the traf- 
fic regulations are not strict enough, and that they are 
not rigidly enough enforced. The parking regulations 
allow a car to remain in a location for 1 hour. At the 
end of this time it must leave, but another vehicle can 
take its place, so that all the available parking space 
is likely to be occupied throughout the day. In fact, 
it is the more difficult for moving traffic on account of 
the continual changing of cars in the parking space. 

Conditions on some of the streets in downtown St. 
Louis are shown in accompanying illustrations. Atten- 
tion is called to Pine Street, which is typical. There 
is a row of parking on each side, extending from one 
street intersection to the next. Some years ago 12th 
Street was widened between Washington and Market. 
The wide roadway there is not being used as it should 
be, since the 120-ft. space between curbs is used for 
rows of automobiles parked parallel to each curb and in 
addition there is usually a row of automobiles parked 
crosswise on either side of the car tracks in the center. 

Street car stops are laid out almost uniformly on 
the near side of street intersections and bus stops on 
the far side of the intersections. Parked automobiles 
were found to encroach on the space laid out by the 
department of streets and sewers for such car and bus 
stops. While it is perhaps not so serious at the street 
car stops on the near side, the intrusion of parked 
automobiles into the bus stopping places makes it the 
practice of the bus drivers to run up as close as possible 
to the curb near the street intersection and then turn 
the front end of the vehicle sharply toward the street 
car tracks, so the bus can start up without backing. 


RELATIVE TIME OF TRIPS ON CARS AND BUSES IN ST. LOUIS, JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1925. 
Note—Inbound trips in morning rush; outbound trips in evening rush. 


Observer Route 


A Thekla and Kingshighway to 4th and Lucas...................-.00. 
and Locust: sin jcne abet tme aaa t aes 
Fourth and Lucas to Thekla and Kingshighway.................... 
Ninth and Pine to Florissant and Robin.................2--0s00005 
B Claraand Page to 7th and Washington....00 5. ties case eres eee es 
Clara Way and Hodiamont to 7th and Locust................0.000. 
Seventh and Washington to Clara and Page................0.20005 


Florissant and Robin to 8th 


Seventh and Locust to Clara Way and Hodiamont... . 


Cc Grand and Crittenden to 7th and Washington.......... 
Arsenal and Louisiana to 7th and Pine................ 


Third and Washington to Grand and Crittenden...............-... 
Sixth and Pine to Arsenal and Louisiana...............0.. gees eeees 


: “ : No. of | —NMinutes, Average——~X 
Vehicle Direction Trips Wait Ri Total 
eG label enseren ee Bus In 4 63 37 44 
ST Tera Car In 7 ! re 42 
By Sar glee ee Bus Out 1 17 38 55 
Site ore Car Out 6 23 41} 44 
Vaya ieee we Abr enmete Bus In rhe 6 33 39 
ee HAIN behets oie Car In 15 1} 35 36} 
Bus Out 3 14 34 48 
Car Out 10 2 35 oi 
Bus In 10 7 30 37 
Car In 9 13 274 29 
wae wesalets «een ee eee Bus Out 7 2 38 40 
BARA WG oak. Car Out 9 4 31 35 


behind any street car going in the same direction which 
has stopped for the purpose of taking on or discharging 
passengers, and is required to remain standing until 
the car has taken on or discharged its passengers. An 
exception to this is made at regularly established safety 
zones, or where the street width is great enough that 


Frequently, the front end of the bus when so stopped 
does not clear the street car track. This is par- 
ticularly true on certain parts of Washington Street, 
that have not been widened. The large number of 
parked automobiles makes it necessary for the buses to 
run in the roadway between the line of parked vehicles 


vided by the traffic ordinance. 
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and the tracks. The space is so small that in order 


to obtain running clearance the buses frequently have 


to encroach on the car track area. In some cases, where 
there is a double line of automobiles next to the curb, 
the buses must run on the street car track if they are 
to operate at all. 

Naturally, under conditions such as these, there is 
considerable interference between street cars and buses 
operating on the same street. Charges are made that 
buses interfere maliciously with the operation of cars, 
and on the other hand that cars interfere in the same 
manner with the operation of buses. The writers, ob- 
serving traffic conditions in St. Louis for several days, 


‘did not: see conditions that actually confirmed these 


charges. Individual bus operators did run their buses 
too close to the car tracks and did operate between 
safety zones and curb, where there was considerably 
less space than would be considered ordinarily running 
clearance. In other cases, they passed between the 
street car and the curb where there was no safety zone 
and where the clearance was less than the 8 ft. pro- 
Passengers attempting 
to board or leave standing street cars had to dodge to 


keep out of the we; of the bus, even though it was 
running at comparatively low speed. The actions of the 


bus drivers, however, did not differ from those of the 


‘drivers of private automobiles which were passing along 


‘ 


the street at the same time. 
Observations made in the congested district and else- 


* where showed that where there is considerable vehicular 


traffic, neither car nor bus has any decided advantage as 
to running time. The speeds of the two are about the 
same. The street cars accelerate more quickly than the 


_ buses, while the buses brake more quickly than the cars. 


Determination of which one leads appears to depend 
principally on which vehicle gets away first. 

Naturally, with the buses running along the same 
streets with the cars and running on the tracks at 


certain points as they do, their operation slows down | 


the street cars to an appreciable extent. A similar 
result would occur, of course, if the vehicular traffic 
increased from any other source. 

Other competent observers say that the bus service is 
not elastic enough to take care of the afternoon rush, 
which is short and very sharp, coming between 5 and 
5:80 o’clock. The loading does not all take place at 
one point in the evening, but it is distributed along 
the main arteries leading out of the business district, 
such as Washington Street. Queue loading is prac- 
ticed for the buses at certain heavy loading points. 
Frequently passengers have to wait some time to get 
accommodation on a bus. An instance was cited where 
passengers had to wait as long as 17 minutes at a 
loading point. 

In order to determine the comparative running time 
of cars and buses, and particularly the elapsed time, 
including waits, the men of one business firm rode 
both cars and buses to and from their work. The re- 
sults are tabulated herewith. One man, for instance, 
took the bus 4 days and the car 7 days from Thekla 
and Kingshighway to Fourth and Lucas Streets. On 
the average, he had to wait 64 minutes for the bus, 
followed by a ride of 374 minutes, or a total of 44 
minutes. Riding the street car for 7 days, the average 
wait was 1 minute, and the average ride 41 minutes, 
making a total of 42 minutes, or 2 minutes less than the 
time taken on the bus. Other men have had similar 
experiences. In general, the time required on the bus 
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Washington Street Looking East at 12th, about 3 o’Clock on 


Feb. 24. The Bus Is Stopped Opposite a Safety Zone 


was from 2 to 11 minutes greater than on the car. 
Personal observations indicate that these figures are 
fair, although they do not give the total time between 
home and office. 

These results indicate that the factor which makes 
the bus ride take more time is the greater street wait. 
In some cases, this was merely due to the longer head- 
way, while in others it included an additional wait, 
due to buses passing up passengers on account of the 
seat for every passenger policy. 


SCHEDULE REQUIREMENTS OF STREET RAILWAY 


The street railway is required by regulations of the 
state commission to operate a certain minimum schedule 
with a 6 to 7-minute headway in the non-rush hours. 
The regulations further require that seats furnished in 
the non-rush period shall average 30 per cent above the 
number of passengers. Extra seats must always be 
available in the street cars, and could be used by per- 
sons now riding buses without extra cost to the street 
railway. 

The buses do cut down the peak loads on the street 
cars, but it is not yet apparent that the street railway 
has reduced service in the rush. This is evident from 
charts furnished by the railway and which are shown 
herewith. Car riders are glad to have the buses take 
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away a certain amount of the peak congestion, as more 
room is left for them on the street cars. This, of 
course, gives a certain amount of popularity to the bus 
even among people who do not care to use it regularly. 

The gross revenues of the street railway last year 
were approximately $1,250,000 under those of 1923. 
In that year the United Railways carried approximately 
280,000,000 revenue passengers, while in 1924 there 
were only 267,000,000, a reduction of 13,000,000. The 
number of people carried on the buses during 1924 was 
approximately 13,000,000. While this number is almost 
identical with the number lost by the railway, it would 
be inaccurate to state that the one balances the other. 
Business conditions were bad all over the country for 
a certain part of last year, and St. Louis was no ex- 
ception. Then, too, the buses have obtained riders from 
other sources and there has been a certain increase in 
the riding habit due to the introduction of a new means 
of transportation. 


FINANCIAL HISTORY OF UNITED RAILWAYS 


The St. Louis railway system has always been a good 
earner since its constituent companies were consoli- 
dated in 1899. For the past 25 years it has earned well 
over its bond interest, except for 1918 and 1919. The 
present financial set-up of the company includes $100,- 
000,000 of stock and bonds. There are about $60,000,- 
000 in interest-bearing securities with an average rate 
of 43 per cent. The gross income has averaged $3,500,- 
000 or more, while the fixed charges were approximately 
$2,750,000. In 1924, it is said that the net income had 
fallen off to $2,900,000, while fixed charges had risen to 
about $3,000,000, so that it was necessary to dip into 


SCHEDULE SPEED, UNITED RAILWAYS OF ST. LOUIS, 1919-1924 


———Cer-Miles per Car-Hour——_. 
Entire Year Month of December 


kd 2 9.73 9.55 
1923. 9.75 9.66 
1922. 9.85 9.79 
1921. a 9.81 
1920. 9.83 
1919, 9.80 


surplus to meet them. Actual figures for the year are 
not yet available. 

In 1900, just after the consolidation, the physical 
property of the United Railways had a value of not 
more than some $30,000,000 or $40,000,000. Earnings, 
however, were capitalized regularly, and this money was 
put back into the property. In several years, in the 
period from 1899 to 1909, the company paid dividends 
on its preferred stock amounting to $900,000 a year, 
just about using up net income. Nothing was ever 
paid on the common stock. While the business grew 
steadily, the net income remained about the same, oper- 
ating cost rising approximately as fast as revenues. 

There was, however, no attempt made to starve 
the property. Even at the time of the receivership, 
the property was not run down and it has been well 
maintained since the receiver has been in control. 

In 1909, with several maturities approaching, the 
bankers would not refund with the then existing capital 
structure. Preferred dividends were cut off and the 
money was used for retiring the bonds as they came due, 
and also to make betterments in the way of tracks, loops, 
and new cars. In the period from 1909 to 1919, the 
company actually paid off about $6,000,000 worth of 
bonds and reinvested in the property some $10,000,000 
of earnings. 
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In 1918 another bond issue of $3,500,000 came due. 
The company paid off $1,200,000 of this out of earnings. 
The War Finance Corporation supplied the remainder, 
or $2,300,000. After the close of the war the War 
Finance Corporation called its loan at about the same 
time that another $2,000,000 issue came due. With 
no funds available the company was forced into re- 
ceivership. The receiver immediately issued receiver’s — 
certificates to the amount of $4,200,000 to apply in wit 
payment on the principal of the bonds. These certifi- 
cates have been extended three years, or to Oct. 1, 1926. 


TRACK EXTENSIONS 


In 1899, when the companies were brought under one 
control, the city of St. Louis was already overtracked. 
By 1904, however, the lines were extended and new 
money was put in so as to make a fine system serving 
all parts of the city. It is said that all track extensions 
that could possibly be considered as necessary at any ~ 
time within the last 10 years, or even today, could be 
built for less than $1,000,000. During the period from 
1910 to 1914, when regulation was under control of the — 
city, there was some demand for extensions, but the 
company could not finance them, due to lack of credit. 
After the formation of the State Public Utility Com- 
mission in 1914, those who had been seeking extensions 
appeared before it and the extensions were ordered. 
The company appealed to the courts, and finally the 
State Supreme Court decided that no state authority 
could order extensions not provided for in the com- 
pany’s franchise. 


REORGANIZATION PLANS 


After the receivership began in 1919, a reorganiza- 
tion committee was appointed, with instructions to re- 
duce the capital to a reasonable basis. The first step 
was a valuation by the State Public Service Commission, 
in which the commission, the city and the company were 
represented. The valuation was made in line with 
present-day prices. Pre-war prices were adopted as a 
basis and 50 per cent added to bring them up to date, 
with a deduction made for depreciation. On this basis, 
the valuation as of January, 1919, amounted to $51,800,- 
000. This amount has since been added to by the 
reinvestment of earnings from the property, until today 
the figure has gone up to about $58,000,000: 

The reorganization committee has worked out a plan 
whereby the capital structure approximates this amount. 
This plan has been carried through in detail, and is now 
understood to be near acceptance. 

No fixed return is provided for in this reorganization 
plan. A reasonable return in this case has been as- 
sumed at about 7 per cent, which means gross income 
of some $4,000,000. Last year the company made about 
$2,900,000 net. This year, unless there is a big resump- 
tion of business, it is likely that the net return of the rail- 
way system will be less. This is to a considerable extent 
because the latest bus lines were not installed until 
so late last fall that the full measure of competition 
will not be felt until such time as the buses obtain full 
riding on the top deck. : 


WHAT INCREASED FARES WOULD MEAN 


It is said that an increase from the present straight — 
7-cent fare to an 8-cent cash fare with reduced-rate 
tickets would make up the loss caused by the reduction — 
in business which has taken place since the buses have 
been in operation. An 8-cent straight fare would give 


; 
7 
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an increase over the present revenue of about $3,000,000, 


- which would leave a considerable margin above the 


reduction dueyto bus competition. 

One of the principal reasons why the company has not 
applied for a higher rate of fare at present is said to 
be that franchises for three-quarters of the system ex- 
pire in 1939, while those for the remainder of the sys- 
tem, which includes the best-paying lines, expire in 
1942. The bankers have been reluctant to furnish the 


‘necessary capital to effect the reorganization without 


a new long-term franchise. 


Others familiar with the situation are of the opinion 
that it would be better to apply for an increased fare 
now and so get the company out of receivership, even 
though the franchises expire in a relatively short time. 
It would then be possible for the reorganized company 
to apply for a new franchise providing for a reduction 
in fare. 

_ Scheduled speeds of the United Railways cars for 
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and bonded. The bond that must be provided is $3,000 
for each vehicle operated, except that if one person, 
firm or corporation proposes to operate more than five 
such vehicles the total bond required shall be $10,000. 
When once granted permits are revocable only after 
an advertised public hearing similar to that for the 
granting of a permit, and revocation cannot become 
effective until 30 days after action by the board. It is 
also provided that in case the bus company shall have 
been in operation for a considerable period of time an 
additional 10 days shall be included for each year of 
operation above the 30 days. Competing motor buses 
are not permitted on a route already established unless 
the applicant shall demonstrate to the board that such 
additional service is necessary. 

Permits are granted upon payment of $25 as an an- 
nual license tax for each motor bus, and in addition a 
sum equal to 3 per cent of the gross receipts derived 
from transportation. Payment of these taxes does not 


Congestion Caused by Buses and Other Vehicles. 


a number of years previous to the advent of buses have 
risen to approximately 9.8 car-miles per car-hour actu- 
ally run. In 19238, after the first bus line had been 
started, there was some reduction in speed, the average 
‘for December being 9.66 m.p.h. There was a further 
reduction during 1924, after the last series of bus lines 
was put in operation. The average speed for December 
was 9.55 m.p.h. These changes are shown in one 
of the tables. The reduction in speed, according to the 
company, is mainly attributable to the presence of buses 
on the streets, with resultant interference. 


Bus COMPETITION STARTED 


The Missouri Motor Bus Company, which was formed 
in 1919, began operating on Feb. 10, 1920, a bus line 
on a route approximately the same as the present Del- 
mar line of the People’s Motor Bus Company. A 10-cent 
fare was charged. The buses were not entirely satis- 
factory, being mounted on truck chassis. The manage- 
ment was not familiar with modern transportation 
methods, and the enterprise failed after about a year of 
operation. 

Augustus Barnes next came into the picture. He 
was a theatrical man from New York. He obtained the 
passage of an ordinance known as 30,911, which gave to 
the Board of Public Service the right to grant permits 


_ for bus operation, thus taking it away from the province 


of the Board of Aldermen. This ordinance was ap- 
proved on July 12, 1920. It includes general regula- 
tions regarding the granting of permits under which 
motor buses may be operated in the city, but states 
that buses may not be operated until properly licensed 


These Views, Taken Jan. 
Near Fourth, with the Eads Bridge in the 


24, Are Looking East on Washington Street 
Background 


exempt the owner from payment of all the ordinary 
licenses and taxes levied by the city and state. 

The rate of fare that may be asked for bus service 
cannot be in excess of 10 cents for the entire journey 
or any part thereof designated by the passenger. There 
is nothing in the ordinance, however, to prevent a lower 
rate being charged. 

Bus permits may be transferred from one owner to 
another upon application with affidavit proving the sale. 
The license collector must then issue a new license in 
favor of the purchaser. 

The original bus permits, which were granted on 
Oct. 3, 1922, and accepted on the 16th of the same 
month by Augustus Barnes, covered principally an east 
and west route along Washington Avenue and Delmar 
Boulevard from the Eads Bridge to the city limits at 
University City; a north and south route along Grand 
Avenue from Carondelet Park to the Water Tower at 
the intersection of 20th Street; certain deviations from 
the Washington Avenue route to cover the downtown 
theater district during the evening; a route from the 
east plaza of the Municipal Bridge in East St. Louis 
over the bridge and through the business district to 
the McKinley terminal at 12th and Lucas Streets; a 
route along DeBaliviere Avenue from Delmar Boule- 
vard into the municipal theater in Forest Park. A fare 
of 10 cents was specified with free transfers between 
intersecting routes. Other conditions were inserted 
conforming to the terms of the ordinance of 1920. All 
these routes were later operated with the exception of 
the one over the municipal bridge to East St. Louis. 

On Nov. 21, 1922, an additional permit was granted 
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OPERATING DATA, PEOPLE’S MOTORBUS COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS, AS OF FEB. 26, 1925 


One-Way Mileage— 


———Number of Buses—. 


-——Headings, Minutes——\ One-Way Running Time, 


inutes 
A.M, .Mid- P.M. Eve- 


A.M. Mid- P.M. Eve- A.M. Mid- P.M. Eve- 
Route Gross Net Rush day Rush ning Rush day Rush ning Rush day Rush ning 
1. Washington-Delmar............0000000s 7.01 7.01 26 21 31 18 4 4 4 5 39 39 44 41 
Be TuOOUs tsi ell tee eae ree clot sreyetate onan tierose tb ele 4.85 4.28 8 8 8 0 8 8 8 5% 30 30 35 Ke 
4. North Grand-Florissant..............+- 8.62 met 7 7 7 8 16 16 16 12 51 51 55 51 
Ge Kingshigh ways. insets malt cio aeinene eeu 8.14 8.14 14 10 10 10 8 8 8 By 38 38 40 38 
6. Forest Park via DeBaliviere Avenue...... 3.69 0.57 Sunday Only—Weather Permitting 
7. North Grand-Washington............... 5.02 2.50 4 4 4 0 16 16 16 16 29 29 33 29 
8. South Grand-Washington............... 8.13 5.61 19 17 21 17 6 6 6 8 48 48 52 48 
9. Grand-Russell express.............--65- 7.93 1.90 3 0 0 0 10 be aS A 38 a ae et 
(iePage: Boulevard jie ace ce cee ae 8.00 5.34 19 19 21 19 5 5 5 5 44 44 50 44 
12. Lindenwood via Russell Boulevard....... 8.45 8.31 13 13 13 13 8 8 oa 8 49 49 51 49 
13,; Union Boulevard’occ.cs s. eestor 4.07 4.07 6 6 6 5 10 10 10 10 20 20 21 20 
15. Florissant-Broadway (Helen)............ haw PA “et P2 5 5 5 5 16 16 16 16 38 38 40 38 
15. Florissant-Broadway (Thekla)........... 7.58 2.05 5 5 8 8 16 16 16 12 38 38 40 38 
18. MoCausland-Skinker-Waterman 
Cli2th Street) hans sean emer 9.56 ee 12 12 12 0 9 9 9 va 50 50 54 oe 
18. McCausland-Skinker (Eads Bridge)...... 10.13 4.84 0 0 0 14 are me Ay 8 ae Se ric 53 
19S South Broad ways. arenes ee 3.98 1.98 5 5 yy 4 10 10 10 15 23 23 25 25 
21. University City-Clayton................ 2.88 23K 2 »4 2 2 15 15 15 15 12 12 12 12 
EL OG GMS reso ens as hele saih eronets eiateareatatal 115.76 66.53 148 134 153 123 


Total schedule miles operated: Weekdays, 23,251; Sundays, 17,521. 


The first bus out on each route leaves outer terminal at 6 a.m. weekdays, and on Sunday at 7 a.m. 


The last bus leaves downtown terminal at 12:30 a.m. daily. 


for a route running along Locust Street and Lindell 
Boulevard from the downtown district to Washington 
University. 

The original permits issued to Augustus Barnes were 
transferred to the United States Bus Transit Corpora- 
tion, which was incorporated under the laws of the 
state of Delaware on Nov. 12, 1922, with a capitalization 
of $3,000,000. The officers of this company were 
Joseph L. Rhinock, president; John H. Havlin, vice- 
president and treasurer; Benjamin L. Heidingsfeld, sec- 
retary and general attorney. 

On May 25, 1923, the People’s Motorbus Company of 
St. Louis was chartered under the laws of Missouri, 
with a capital represented by 10,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value, which were outstanding. On 
the date of its formation, the permits then held by 
the United States Bus Transit Corporation were 
assigned to the new company, and operation actually 
began on May 28, 1923. The officers of the People’s 
Motorbus Company are Richard W. Meade, president; 
Robert Burkham, vice-president, and W. Frank Carter, 
general counsel. 

Desiring to secure the protection of the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Missouri, it applied to the commis- 
sion for recognition as a common carrier and asked 
for certificates of public convenience and _ neces- 
sity along the streets occupied by the company at that 
time. The commission denied the application on Oct. 13, 
1923, holding that the People’s Motorbus Company was 
not a common carrier within the meaning of the public 
service commission laws of Missouri. 


CHICAGO Motor COACH ENTERS PICTURE 


In the latter part of 1923, interests representing the 


Chicago Motor Coach Corporation, which later was 
merged with the Omnibus Corporation, exercised an 
option obtained for the purchase of the People’s Motor- 
bus Company of St. Louis. This was done through a 
holding company, the St. Louis Motor Coach Corpora- 
tion, which was organized with a capitalization of 
35,000 shares of Class A or preferred stock and a like 
amount of Class B or common stock. The Class A 
shares were sold at $45 or $50 each, with a bonus of 
one-fifth share of Class B stock. Figured out roughly 
on the basis of sale price, the stockholders received 
around $62 a share on their original investment when 
the property was taken over by the Chicago Motor 
Coach Corporation. The principal owners are John 
Hertz of Chicago, F. F. Sims of Houston, Tex., and 
J. L. Rhinock of New York. The latter two formerly 


held 40 per cent of the securities of the People’s Motor- 
bus Company of St. Louis. 

When the People’s Motorbus Company interested 
other capital, 50 more buses were put on, principally 
on North and South Grand Boulevard, Lindell Avenue 
to Forest Park, and in increase of service on Del- 
mar Avenue. 

Realizing that the bus competition might prove 
serious, representatives of the railway reorganization 
committee obtained an option to buy out the bus com- 
pany. The option price agreed on was as follows: 


Physical property (82 buses and equipment)........ $1,000,000 
Gash, rights; iebGi, -ciieicee wis co etere's Gialens eeeicucha Meare aioe 1,400,000 
From first year’s operation as earned............-. 400,000 

Total, .-5 Me syete legie «Sus cgretel ogee eins isha he fe eens eee $2,800,000 


The negotiations failed because holders of the St. 
Louis Transit 5s, one of the underlying railway bond 
issues, would not consent to the plan after a tenta- 
tive agreement had been reached with the holders of all 
the bonds. Since these bonds had the lowest seniority 
rating, it was questionable, on the basis of a $58,000,000 
valuation, whether they would receive the same satis- 
factory treatment as other bonds in the reorganization. 
Hence, the request was made by the reorganization 
committee that holders of these bonds assume the re- 
sponsibility for raising funds for purchase of the bus 
property. 

Following the failure of this agreement in August, 
1924, the bus company pressed its application for addi- 
tional permits. Fifty buses were purchased from the 
Yellow Coach Manufacturing Company. , 

The city administration is reported to have warned 
the railway company of developments with regard to 
bus operation. The railway company maintained that 
it could not put on buses nor build extensions, as the 
right to do these things had been refused by the 
federal court. The reorganization committee, however, 
believed that it was necessary to get into the bus busi- 
ness. The St. Louis Bus Company was formed by the 
committee and applications filed for a considerable 

“number of routes practically identical with those asked 
by the People’s Motor Bus Company. As for fares, 
each bus company proposed a 10-cent rate, but the St. 
Louis Bus Company offered free transfers between its 
buses and the street cars. The People’s company, on 
the other hand, refused to consider any transfer ar- 
rangement with the street cars, but was willing to 
grant transfers between its own routes. 


vacation in the latter part of August. 
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Public hearings were held by the Board of Public 
Works on both applications. It was here that the first 
clash of interests occurred between the two bus organ- 
izations. The city’s public service board was then 
composed of E. R. Kinsey, president; J. A. Hooke, 
director of public utilities; C. H. Fiske, director of 
streets and sewers; Nelson Cunliff, director of public 
welfare; and J. A. McKelvey, director of public safety 
and building commissioner. Messrs. Kinsey and Hooke 
at that time appeared to favor the application of the 
St. Louis Bus Company. Mr. Hooke went away on a 
Mr. Kinsey left 


_ St. Louis on Labor Day with a committee of the Board 


of Aldermen, which had been appointed to make a tour’ 


of the principal cities in the East for the purpose of 
investigating rapid transit and for studying motor bus 
policies.. It is said by some that these two men left St. 
Louis under the impression that they had the promise 
of the other three to do nothing until they returned 
with regard to the granting of any bus permits. Others 
say that they left with the understanding that what the 
remaining three members did would be agreeable to 
them. On Tuesday, Sept. 2, the day after Mr. Kinsey 


left St. Louis, the remaining three members, who con- 


stituted the majority of the board, voted to grant the 


permits requested by the People’s Motorbus Company. 


Soon afterward the board granted a few permits to 
the railway for the operation of stub-end bus lines as 
feeders to its railway lines in outlying territory. 
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Interviews with disinterested persons indicate that 
a great majority, possibly 90 per cent, of the popula- 
tion approves the attitude of the street car company. 
Its past mistakes have largely been forgotten in view of 
its present good performance. The track and paving 
are in good condition, the rolling stock is fairly modern 
and well kept, the service is adequate, and the speed 
is above that found in many cities. 

Of course, there always are a few soreheads. Such 
persons often make the bulk of the noise that is heard 
in criticism. They do not, however, represent any 
large share of the riding public. 

As for the buses operated by the People’s Motorbus 
Company, they have made many friends since they have 
been in operation. The operating company is aggres- 
sive, it employs excellent publicity methods, and tries to 
render good and efficient service. Local opinion is that 
the buses in St. Louis are there to stay. The public 
does not care greatly who operates the buses, but does 
desire a co-ordination of service, so that a maximum of 
benefit will be obtained from the two systems. By this 
it is not inferred that the buses should be relegated to 
outlying areas. Undoubtedly, certain routes will have 
to come to the business district. Whether the present 
routes are the ones which should be retained will prob- 
ably depend largely on developments of the near future. 

It is understood that a plan is now under way for a 
rerouting of the street cars to provide more direct en- 
trances to the business district. 


Expressions of the Railway and Bus Managements 
Regarding Bus Expansion 


HE opposing positions of the railway and the bus company’s operat- 
ing organizations are well expressed in the public statements made at 
the time the matter of additional bus permits was pending before the 
The expressions of opinion in these briefs have 
such an important bearing on the subject that quotations are given here 


Board of Public Service. 


covering the main points at issue: 


The Railway’s Position on Bus Permits 


may be seen from the foregoing figures 
and from the attached map, to the bet- 
ter part of the business. The operation 
of buses on Washington Avenue and 
Grand Avenue has already seriously 
affected the earnings of many of the 
better paying street car lines which 
have to carry the non-paying lines; and 
these reductions in revenue not, only 
reduce the ability of the United Rail- 
ways to extend its service, but actually 


XCERPTS from brief filed with 

the Board of Public Service on 
April 30, 1924, by Col. A. T. Per- 
kins, manager for receiver United 
Railways, in the matter of certain 
petitions for motorbus permits. 


The permits already issued to the 
People’s Motorbus Company cover 19.82 
miles of streets; the additional permits 
asked for 49.54 miles, a total of 69.36 
miles. Of these 69.36 miles only 4.89 
miles can in any way be deemed to ex- 
tend the service into new fields and 
that only for small sections of the pro- 
posal routes. These sections are for 
the most part on streets over which 
the management of the United Rail- 
ways has for several years desired to 
extend its service either by actual 


' street railway construction or by sup- 


plementary motorbus service, but which 
both by reason of the receivership re- 
strictions and the great financial cost 
involved, it has up to the present time 
been unable to do. 
| a * * 

Out of the total authorized and pro- 
posed mileage, however, no less than 
81.95 miles actually cover streets on 


which car tracks have been constructed 
under franchises which still have a 
considerable number of years to run. 

The receiver of the United Railways 
of St. Louis is maintaining service on 
some 460 miles of line in St. Louis and 
St. Louis County, day and night, and in 
all kinds of weather, covering a widely 
varying volume of traffic. The aver- 
age number of revenue passengers per 
car-mile for the entire system for the 
year 1923 was only 6.41, and of total 
passengers, including transfers, it was 
only 9.81. Taking into account the 
totals, including transfers, the number 
per car-mile varied on the approxi- 
mately 40 lines operated from 1.84 per 
car-mile up to a maximum of 15.55. On 
not less than 10 lines the traffic is less 
than five per car-mile: Service has to 
be maintained at all times and in all 
weathers, for the benefit of the public 
generally on all of these lines, no mat- 
ter whether profitable or unprofitable; 
and it has been the intention to extend 
service into additional districts as soon 
as financial and other arrangements 
could be made therefor. 

The permits issued to the bus com- 
pany have, on the other hand, been for 
the purpose of enabling it to cut in, as 


reduce the revenues to the city. 


Outside of reduction in gross revenue 
due to the business directly taken from 
the street railways by the buses, the 
operations of street cars have been and 
are being seriously interfered with, the 
service delayed and the expense thereof 
materially increased by the buses (a) 
holding or “dragging” the tracks ahead 
of street cars, (b) stopping in car 
tracks to load and unload passengers, 
(c) turning front truck out so as to 
foul tracks while making their stops, 
(d) cutting into front of street cars in 
manner to cause frequent collisions and 
emergency brake applications, (e) stop- 
ping beside street cars in a manner to 
prevent safe loading and unloading of 
street car passengers, (f) passing street 
cars loading and unloading passengers, 
ete. This situation is causing a seri- 
ously increasing delay in moving thou- 
sands of street railway passengers to 
and from their homes and their busi- 
ness, and tending toward a necessity 
of increased fares. 

ree Te 

As the receiver of the United Rail- 
ways has not been in a position, on ac- 
count of legal restrictions imposed by 
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court orders, to supply service perhaps 
really needed on the three stretches 
of line, totaling 4.89 miles * * *, he 
cannot object to permits being issued 
for temporary operation of buses on 
those stretches, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has desired to and has made 
efforts to procure authority to make 
extensions of his own service over 
those particular routes. But the re- 
ceiver believes that this service can be 
given by a reorganized street railway 
company to much greater advantage 
to the public than by a separate mo- 
torbus company. The receiver also per- 
haps should not object to the present 
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permit to the bus line on Lindell Boule- 
vard, provided it were confined to its 
original route on Lindell Boulevard and 
Locust Street and not permitted to ex- 
tend into the congested district on 
Washington Avenue. 

It is further suggested that if per- 
mits are to be issued to an independent 
motorbus company there should in their 
terms be no discrimination against the 
millions of street car riders; but that 
the bus company should be subject ‘to 
the same tax and street maintenance 
burdens, and to the same principle of 
service at cost as the receiver of the 
railway company. 


Attitude of People’s Motorbus Company 


XCERPTS from the statement 

of May 9, 1924, by the People’s 
Motorbus Company of St. Louis to 
the Board of Public Service in 
answer to the railway’s brief of 
April 30: 


The People’s Motorbus Company of 
St. Louis desires to point out that its 
service is supplemental, because it 
gives a character of service not sup- 
plied by the railway company—a serv- 
ice of a different class, and at a higher 
fare * * *, Filling a place some- 
where between the street car and the 
taxicab, the 10-cent bus is a boon to 
that great body of people of all classes 


traverse arterial thoroughfares 
which the United Railways has its 
tracks, this distinctive supplemental 
character of its motorbus service should 
not be overlooked. * * * 


on 


But the motorbus furnishes some- 
thing more. * * * The feature of 
an open-air ride on the upper deck of 
the bus will prove an important factor 
in the general health of the city if 
placed within reach of the people in its 
various residential localities. It adds a 
new and valuable form of wholesome 
recreation that can be availed of in the 
easiest possible way—notably as an 
incident to daily travel to and from 
WOLKE dite 
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being the only means of access from 
the west to the neglected West Wal- 
nut Park district (which is not one of 
those localities recognized by the 
United Railways as needing attention) 
it is necessary to use that route in order 
to reach localities to which access is 
desired by the West Walnut Park resi- 
dents, but it is such a broad thorough- 
fare that, even with a line of cars 
parked at the curb, the bus service 
should not cause the least interference 
with that of the street railway. West 
Florissant Avenue, which is the only 
northern and eastern outlet of the 
West Walnut Park district, is used for 
about 2 miles alongside the United 
Railways tracks. This is also a fine, 
broad thoroughfare and for the most 
part the tracks are completely segre- 
gated from the remainder. of the road- 
way. 

In the 8 miles of the Kingshighway 
route there are 2% miles of street car 
tracks, consisting of a block of the 
Olive-University lines, $ mile of the 
Taylor-Euclid line, and 1% miles of the 
Southampton line between Vandeventer 
and Devonshire Avenues. * * * We 
have indeed sought so to lay out our 
routes as to avoid, so far as possible, 
traversing streets occupied by tracks,. 
and have only so routed them where 
we believed it was essential to the 
broad public interest. * * * 

* * * 
The People’s Motorbus Com- 
pany of St. Louis has 72 motorbuses 


* * * 


At Left—Solid Rows of Automobiles Are Parked on Both Sides of Pine Street Between Tenth and Twelfth. At Right—Angle Parking 
in the Center of 12th Street Between Locust and Washington Cuts Down Roadway 


* * * who are unable or unwilling 


to subject themselves to the discom- 
fort of street car crowding but cannot 
afford the expense of a private motor 
car or a public cab. The motorbus has 
been well termed “the poor man’s auto- 
mobile.” While the wage earner may 
not be able or willing to pay 10 cents 
for daily travel, it is a sum he will 
gladly pay to take his family on a Sun- 
day or a holiday for a picnic to Caron- 
delet or Forest Park, as is testified to 
by the crowds that assemble at the Third 
Street Bus Terminal on such days. To 
this class the 10-cent bus line offers the 
best and cheapest excursion obtainable. 
Nor does it seem unreasonable that the 
taxpayer who is willing and able to 
pay 10 cents to assure himself of a seat 
should feel himself entitled to that 
privilege. 

Because the People’s Motorbus Com- 
pany, in offering to meet the needs of 
certain isolated sections of the city, is 
obliged, in order to reach them, to 


There are many other ways in which 
a bus system is of value * * *; 
First, there is no better way for a 
visitor to a city to see it than from the 
top of a bus, and a comprehensive 
system such as is proposed is a definite 
asset in giving strangers a pleasant 
recollection of a city and fostering a 
desire on their part to return on some 
other occasion. * * 

So aK ES 


With regard to the paralleling of 
street car lines, about 11.5 miles of the 
mileage mentioned is on the routes al- 
ready in operation and 8 miles on South 
Broadway and Union Boulevard. The 
South Broadway route was included in 
our application at the urgent request 
of the merchants and manufacturers in 
that district, who did not consider that 
the Seventh Street route, proposed by 
us, would meet their needs. We there- 
fore included both routes, leaving the 
decision between the two to the judg- 
ment of your board. Union Boulevara 


with a maximum carrying capacity of 
4,552 persons and, on the present basis 
of operation, will carry from 13,000,000 
to 15,000,000 passengers in the year 
1924. Fully half of this bus traffic will 
be created—in other words, rides that 
would not be taken were it not for the 
presence of the motorbus service. 

The bus came to St. Louis because it 
was needed, the lack of adequate trans- 
portation facilities being widely recog- 
nized. The United Railways’ trackage 
is today substantially the same as it 
was 20 years ago, while the city and 
its metropolitan district, from which 
the street railway traffic is drawn, has 
forged ahead, as evidenced by every 
index of growth and activity that may 
be examined. * * * It is evident 
that the natural traffic of the street 
railway, which, cultivated and encour- 
aged, should show a substantial increase 
year by year, has been steadily alien- 
ated by the lack of sufficient increase 


and improvement of facilities and serv- 
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ice; that traffic is today being largely 
carried by the private automobile, with 
the result that the disposition of the 
multiplicity of cars that enter the cen- 
tral business district in the mornnig 
and remain there all day has produced 
a critical situation that requires drastic 
treatment. If the parking of cars in 
the main streets of the business dis- 
trict is to be prohibited, some substi- 
tute must be given the people who have 
acquired this habit, and that substitute, 
as shown by experience in other cities, 
can be best supplied in the form of the 
motorbus with an assured seat. 
* Ed * 


The interference by the buses with 
the street car service of which the 
United Railways complains is due, al- 
most entirely, to the presence of 
parked cars along the curb—especially 
in the district between Twelfth Street 
and Eads Bridge. In this district it 
has been practically impossible, during 
business hours, for a bus to reach the 
curb to load or unload passengers. Due 
to careless parking there is seldom 
sufficient clearance between the cars 
parked at the curb and the street car 
track for a bus to run or to stand. 
With this situation cleared up, as pro- 
posed by the Traffic Council, the whole 
problem will be simplified, and inter- 
ference with the street railway service 
should be eliminated and the running 
time of both services’ effectively 


shortened. * * * [Note—Ordinance 
has since been passed by the City 
Council and approved.—Ed.] 

As to the suggestion that the motor- 
buses should be subject to the same 
taxes and pavement maintenance as 
the street railway, we submit that any 
such policy would be grossly unfair. 
* * * The contention commonly 
made by street railways that their 
service does not damage the pavement 
and that they should, therefore, be re- 
lieved of the pavement burden is 
hardly well taken, as the most casual 
examination of the paving along the 
rails of the average street railway line 
will show. It is eminently proper that 
this extreme occupation of the public 
thoroughfare should be compensated 
for by taxes and paving requirements, 
while it would be entirely unfair to 
similarly penalize the motorbus, which 
involves no element of physical pre- 
emption of the public street, and which 
creates no appreciable damage to a 
pavement adequate for any heavy com- 
mercial traffic. A tax such as is imposed 
on motorbuses by the city of St. Louis 
in addition to the license fee is sufficient, 
if the fund is applied in that manner, 
to pay interest and debt service an- 
nually on an amount of reconstruction 
that, within a few years, will make St. 
Louis one of the best-paved cities in the 
country. 


The Railway’s Rejoinder 


XCERPTS from the address of 
Col. A. T. Perkins before the 
Board of Public Service on July 28, 
1924, in the matter of the petition of 
the People’s Motorbus Company for 


permits on additional routes: 

* * * On the other hand, the 
motorbus company operates simply un- 
der temporary permits issued by the 
Board of Public Service, based on pro- 
visions of Ordinance 30911, is owned 
primarily and controlled in Chicago, 
with only nominal headquarters in St. 
Louis, making public simply its gross 
receipts in its quarterly reports to the 
city, and is under no obligation to and 
is without the jurisdiction of the Public 
Service Commission. 

Whatever the validity of the present 
permits under which it operates, I shall 
beg the liberty later of arguing that 


Large Single-Phase Locomotives 


HE Loetschberg Railway has just placed an order 

with the Société Anonyme des Ateliers de Sécheron, 
Geneva, Switzerland, for two large single-phase loco- 
Each of these engines is to be rated at 4,200 
hp. on the 1-hour basis. More powerful engines are, of 
_ course, being built in America, but these locomotives 
will be equipped with phase converters for ‘changing 
the single-phase current collected from the overhead 
The new Swiss locomo- 
tives are to be used for freight and passenger traffic, 
and will be employed more particularly on the heavy 
grade division of the railway, between Frutigen and 


motives. 


wire into polyphase current. 


Kandersteg. 


under no circumstances can the agree- 
ments or even general understandings 
under which the permanency of these 
bus lines has been asked for by your 
honorable body and promised by the 
motorbus company be legal under the 
terms of Ordinance 30911. 
* * * 

Now, frankly, it seems to me that the 
continuance of this policy of issuing 
bus line permits will have certain very 
serious consequences both during and 
at the close of the receivership. 

First—During receivership, the issu- 
ance of these permits will make neces- 
sary either 

1. An increase in street car fare af- 
fecting fully 90 per cent of the travel- 
ing public, and 

2. A material reduction in service, or 

3. A material reduction in wages, 
and 

4. The loss of regular runs by a con- 


type. 


siderable number of motormen and con- 

ductors, and reduction in number of 

other employees. 
J * * 

As I have stated repeatedly in the 
past and in my brief of April 30, 1924, 
I realize the urgency of extensions of 
service into certain districts now not 
supplied by service; and near as we be- 
believe a reorganization of the United 
Railways to be we cannot insist that 
such an extension of service should 
necessarily wait even on the reorgan- 
ization, but we thoroughly believe that 
all this service should be a co-ordinated 
service between the street railways and 
the buses. For example, I believe, as I 
stated to your honorable body fully two 
years ago, that a bus system should be 
put in to take care of the Lindenwood 
District, which I understand to be at 
present the most pressing case before 
your body. I therefore propose that, 
subject to permission of the U. S. Court 
and the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, which I believe can be ob- 
tained, a permit be issued to the bus 
company for service beginning at Wood 
Street, where transfers should be made 
to and from the Tower Grove line 
street cars and looping through Linden- 
wood. The 10-cent fare in that dis- 
trict within the city limits to cover 
transfer to the street railways, and the 
street railway fare plus 8 cents to 
cover transfer to the buses. This would 
make for a very large proportion of the 
people to their destinations a 10-cent 
fare instead of a 17-cent fare; as in a 
considerable proportion of cases they 
would have to use the street cars any- 
way. The division of this 10-cent fare 
as between the United Railways and 
the buses in this case we should be will- 
ing to leave to the decision of the Mis- 
souri Public Service Commission. 

ES * * 

If this arrangement is not acceptable 
to the motorbus company, I have been 
authorized by certain parties interested 
in the reorganization of the United 
Railways to say that a separate bus 
company will be immediately formed to 
provide this supplemental service with 
transfers for the 10-cent rate to and 
from the street railway cars, under the 
direction of your honorable body, and 
that this new company will be prepared 
to make further extensions of such 
service as needed. The parties in ques- 
tion are prepared to have a sufficient 
number of buses in operation within 90 
days. 


The engines are to be designed for a normal 
speed of 31 m.p.h., 
the load on each driving axle being 19 tons. 
weighing 560. tons, excluding the weight of the locomo- 
tive, will be hauled on a gradient of 2.7 per cent at a 
speed of 31 m.p.h. 
2-6-6-2 type with six twin motors, each capable of de- 
veloping 700 hp. for 1 hour, thus giving a total output 
of 4,200 hp. Power will be transmitted to the driving 
wheels by means of an individual drive of the Sécheron 
Oil immersed transformers are to be used for 
reducing the line pressure and for supplying a variable 
voltage to the driving motors, which will be controlled 
by means of electro-pneumatic contactors, the arrange- 


and a maximum speed of 43.8 m.p.h., 
Trains 


The locomotives will be of the 


ment being the same as that adopted on the single-phase 
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locomotives built at the Sécheron works for the Swiss 


Federal Railways. Hy: 
The principal dimensions, weights, and capacities of 
these new engines are as follows: 


ened 


Length over buffers 
Diameter of driving wheels.......--+seeeeeeseeeees 
Number of twin motors 
One-hour rating measured at the rim, at a speed of 


sy eraeata aie tee cilotetia eet ens WOO US Tokar wore rob egasetol ate tata Eee ielt 4,200 hp. 
Tractive effort at starting 
Total weight of the mechanical parts...-...sseseseeeees 67 tons 
Weight of electrical parts, including individual 


fb.d Catholic) nr ees Oo oho DOI DO MOF 0b OOS .68.5 tons 
Total weight in service ...... 135.5 tons 
Adhesive weight ........ ..114 tons 
Maximum speed .. -43.8 m.p.h. 


-15,000 volts 


Line voltage Fi 
-16 2/3 cycles per second 


Frequency 


Power-Saving Chart Stimulates 
Interest 


Each Man’s Record on Denver Tramway Is Shown in 
Comparison with Average for His Time, so as 
to Stimulate Individual Interest 
in Saving Energy 


OR stimulating interest on the part of its motor- 

men in energy saving an interesting form of chart 
is used by the Denver Tramway Company. This is 
made up as a semi-monthly report, which shows the 
standing of each motorman with reference to the 
average power consumption per car-mile during that 
period on the line on which he operates. It is posted 
where it may be seen by all motormen in each division. 


power. The men with records in green must continue 
to improve as their, power consumption approaches the 
average. 

An explanation at the top of the chart gives the 
meaning of the different colored lines. In the first 
column at the left appear the various route numbers, 
together with the run numbers of individual motor- 
men. In the next two columns are the kilowatt-hours 
used for the period covered by the report and the 
total miles operated, respectively. The remaining space 
is cross-ruled to facilitate plotting the chart accord- 
ing to the scale of kilowatt-hours at the top. From 
the figures given in the columns headed ‘“Kilowatt- 
Hours” and “Miles” at the left, each man may readily 
check his own performance to insure that the curve 
for his record is shown in the proper position. 

The net result accomplished by this form of chart 
in connection with Economy meters for inspiring in- 
terest in power-saving results is strikingly illustrated 
in the summary curve in an accompanying illustration 
which shows a decided reduction in kilowatt-hours per 
car-mile in a period of 15 months. 


oR a4 


THE DENVER TRAMWAY COMPANY 


MOTORMEN’S- POWER CHART 
Kilowatt Hours Consumed Per Car Mile 


During Period of. May 16th e to__May dlet, 

Heavy black vertical lines represent ayerage K. W. Hours consumed per car mile and is established from the li 
average during above period. 

A blue or green, line to the left of Standard indicates POWER SAVED; its length, the amount of power’saved p 
car mile, 

A red pee to the right of Standard indicates POWER WASTED; its length, the amount of power wasted per ¢ 
mile, } 


Where no blue or green or no red line appears indicating saved or wasted power, the K. W. Hours consumed w 
within the line average. a ‘ 
KILOWATT HOURS. 


MOTORMAN sows | mite 
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Results Accomplished by Attention to Power Saving Are Shown 
by This 15-Month Graphic Record of the Denver Tramway 


This chart has been adopted from a similar idea 
originally developed in San Diego. The cross-hatched 
vertical line indicates the average energy consumption 
per car-mile for each line on the system. Individual 
motormen’s records are shown by horizontal lines 
extending either to the left or right of the average. 
Lines to the left, drawn in green, indicate the records 
of men whose consumption during the month is less 
than the line average, while those higher than the 
average are drawn to the right in red. 

As the average for each line on the property varies 
from period to period, the cross-hatched line will change 
accordingly. The purpose of the chart is to stimulate 
those men whose records appear on the right of the 
average line to improve their performance. As this 
occurs, the average on the chart for that line moves 
toward the left, and inspires those men whose records 
are still posted in red to increase effort to save 


2]2|=]2 
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The Heavy Vertical Lines on the Chart Indicate the Average 
Energy Consumption for Each Car Line 


Individual motormen’s records are shown by the horizontal 
lines. Those to the right indicate records above the average and 
those to the left show men below the line average. 
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Subway Proposed in Pittsburgh 


Engineers of Bureau of Traffic Relief Find Pittsburgh Needs Limited Subway—To Be Used at First by 
Surface Lines, but to Form Part of System Later for Train Operation—Co-ordinated 
Service with City Surface Railways Recommended at All Times 


of Pittsburgh, Daniel. L. Turner, consulting 
engineer, and Winters Haydock, chief engineer of 
the bureau, have been studying the causes of street con- 
gestion in the downtown streets of Pittsburgh and the 


A G for the Bureau of Traffic Relief of the city 


extent of relief. which might be given by a subway. 


The study is being conducted because of an ordinance, 
ratified in July, 1919, by popular vote, authorizing the 
expenditure of $6,000,000 for providing a subway in 
the first and second wards of the city, adapted to the 
use of either surface cars or high-speed trains or both. 

The conclusion of the engineers, as shown in a prog- 
ress report just rendered, is in favor of a limited 
amount of subway construction, to be operated in con- 
nection with the local street railway system and to be 
used at first by surface cars, which would thus be re- 
moved from the streets above. A feature of the pro- 


_ posed subway is the combination with the construction 


in the downtown streets of sub-surface sidewalks to 
take part of the pedestrian traffic off the street. The 
report lays great stress on the assistance which such 
a subway would give in spreading the business district 
over a greater area. When the needs of the city require 
it, this subway can be extended. The engineers think 
very definitely that the needs of Pittsburgh at present 
do not require an extensive subway system. An ab- 
stract of the report follows: 


PITTSBURGH TRIANGLE DISTRICT 


The principal office and business district of Pitts- 
burgh is in a triangle between the Allegheny and Monon- 
gahela Rivers. Approximately two-thirds of all the 
street car transportation in the city now centers in this 
triangle, and between 6 a.m. and midnight the street 
cars bring in and take out of the triangle approxi- 
mately 355,000 passengers. Of the 1,431 buildings in 
this territory, 48 are from 10 to 26 stories in height, 
and every new 21-story building adds approximately 
1.28 per cent to the working population in this re- 
stricted area. 

The street system in this area is inadequate now and 
is becoming increasingly less adequate. A third of the 
streets in this business district are only 40 ft. wide 
and most of the remaining streets 60 ft. wide. More- 
over, they are badly articulated. Alleviation can come 
in three ways: (1) Spreading the district, (2) re- 
stricting the use of the streets for some or all classes 
of traffic, or (3) securing more efficient use of existing 
street space. The first and last of these plans are 
obtained by a subway through the district and under 
the Allegheny River, where the only possibility for 
expansion exists, and where there is a district capable 
of being developed for business purposes over three 
times as large as the triangle district. This is shown in 
the accompanying diagram. 

Additional street capacity in the triangle will be 
obtained if all rail transportation and some pedestrian 
use of the streets are removed from the surface to 
underground. While the automobile is chiefly respon- 


sible for the traffic congestion in the triangle, street 
car movement in the congested area is relatively slow. 
It is simpler to remove the cars from the streets and 
provide them with exclusive rights-of-way below ground 
than to do so with any other kind of vehicular traffic. 


STREET CAR AND RAPID TRANSIT SUBWAYS 


In general, there are serious objections to street car 
subways, one being that the passenger traffic capacity 
of street cars operated in a subway is only about half 
of that of a rapid transit train service in a subway. 
For example, 180 cars per hour in each direction .rep- 
resents about the maximum street car operation of a 
subway; whereas a rapid transit service of 35 ten-car 
trains, or 350 cars per hour, can be operated in the 
same subway, and the subway cars will carry more 
passengers per car. For this reason, such a subway 
as that contemplated, if street cars are to be operated in 
it at first, should be located, planned and constructed 
so it will eventually form a component part of a rapid 


1,000 2,000 
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Diagram Showing Possible Increase of Central Business District 
of Pittsburgh. At Left, Present Area, 
At Right, Possible Area 


transit system, whenever such a system may be in- 
augurated in the future. 

The chief functions of a rapid transit system are to 
furnish (1) high speed, long-distance service, or (2) 
mass transportation by means of train operation, or 
(3) high-speed and mass transportation combined. An- 
other function that a rapid transit line (not a system 
of lines) may perform to advantage where suitable 
conditions prevail is as a high-speed connecting link 
between two widely separated community centers. 

Below is a table showing the travel range for the 
several modes of transportation now chiefly available 
for local transit: 


TABLE SHOWING SPEEDS OF DIFFERENT TRANSPORTATION 
MEDIA AND AREAS SERVED 


Street Car or Local Service 


Foot Travel Motor Bus’ Rapid Transit 
Speed in miles per hour........ 23 6 
Ratios of above...........+--- | Ei 6.4 
Radius of travel from center.... 1.6 5 10 
Ratios of above... 5.05 sees 1 2h) 6.4 


Approximate circular area served 
in square miles,...........-. 8 
Ratios of above...........+.+. ( 


- 


The table is based on the assumption that the maxi- 
mum total travel time desirable, including walks at 
each end of the line, should approximate three-quarters 
of an hour. It indicates generally that one can travel 
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Four Ways by Which a Hypothetical Business District Can Be 
Served with Transportation 


twice as far on a rapid transit line as on a street car 
or motor bus in a given time, and 6.4 times as far as 
one can walk in the same time. It also shows that the 
trolley car or motor bus adequately serves the city 
included within a 5-mile circle from the center and (if 
a circular city) having an area of about 80 square miles. 
Similarly, a rapid transit local service, with stations 
about a half mile apart, will serve a 10-mile radius 
city, having an area of 320 square miles. 

The proposed expansion of the triangle district to 
the north side of the Allegheny River cannot be accom- 
plished by setting a new area apart and designating it 
as belonging to the central business district. This will 
not insure its development and use as such by the 
public. It must be made conveniently accessible to the 
whole city. The circulating and distributing systems 
of the city—the street system and the transportation 
system—must serve this new business area just as con- 
veniently as they now serve or will serve the triangle 
area itself. When this is effected, then and then only 
will the business district automatically break through 
its encircling barriers and spread across the river to 


the north as the development of business makes it _ 


necessary. 


TRANSIT METHODS OF SERVING A CENTRAL 
BUSINESS DISTRICT 


There are four methods of serving any central busi- 
ness district. They are illustrated in the accompanying 
diagram as follows: (1) Terminal service, (2) loop 
service, (8) turn-back or one-way traffic service, (4) 
through or two-way traffic service. The central area 
is assumed to be 3 mile square. 

From a municipal transit standpoint, there are nothing 
but disadvantages in the first service shown, namely, 
terminal service. It does not furnish any through serv- 
ice. 
tral area. Instead, it unloads it on the edges and re- 
quires it to use other facilities or to walk to its desti- 
nation. It does not provide for any circulation or dis- 
tribution of the traffic from the standpoint of the city 
as a whole. One cannot ride from one side of the city 
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across the central area to and through the opposite side 
without changing cars twice and using two terminals. 
From the municipal transit standpoint, it is the worst 
kind of service that can be supplied to a city. 

The loop service, illustrated in the second illustration, 
differs from a terminal service in that it distributes 
its traffic around the area in which it circulates instead 
of unloading it at the edges. Although it does not 
provide a direct through service, one can travel through 
by transferring from one line to the other in the loop. 
In these two respects, it is superior to a terminal sery- 
ice. But these slight advantages are more than offset 
by the evils that result from a loop. It will induce, 
facilitate and crystallize congestion within and directly 
adjacent to the areas circumscribed by the route. This 
is where high buildings will concentrate, and to which 
all kinds of business efforts will be attracted. As a 
result, this is where the pedestrian and vehicular con- 
gestion will become most intense. 

Besides producing these objectionable conditions of 
congestion, a loop service will require the maximum 
amount of facilities to furnish a given transit capacity 
into and out of the central area. Every track entering 
the area will traverse it on all four sides. This means 
that 16 tracks will be necessary in the central area to 
develop the full capacity of the four tracks entering 
from the four quarters around the area. Entering in 
the morning rush hours, the train will be fully loaded 
as it starts on its trip around the loop. It will gradu- 
ally unload until it becomes empty as it leaves the loop 
and starts on its outward trip. For a large proportion 
of the trip around the loop, the train is traveling empty. 
This means a wasteful use of trackage. Since all trains 
will travel in only one direction around the loop, a 
great many passengers workward bound in the morning 
will have to travel practically all around the loop and 
consequently circle all around in the central area before 
arriving at their destination. Similarly, at night a 
great many homeward bound passengers, after boarding 
the trains, will have to circle all around in the central 
area before they can start on their outward journey. 
Therefore, because it creates and crystallizes conges- 
tion, because it does not furnish a direct through serv- 
ice, and because it requires the maximum facilities to 
accommodate a given traffic capacity, a loop service from 
the community interest standpoint is wholly wrong in 
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The Metropolitan District of Pittsburgh 


‘The heavy solid line shows the recommended subway in the 
triangle district, with possible extension to East Liberty. The 
dotted line shows the suggested second north and south subway 
in the business district. The light solid lines show the suggested 
routes for a rapid transit system for the metropolitan district of 
Pittsburgh. 
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principle and should not be utilized in a city transit 
plan. 

The turn-back, or one-way traffic service, shown in 
the third illustration, more nearly approaches the 
proper service, but it has some disadvantages. It fur- 
nishes a direct through service through the central 
business district, but after that area has been passed, 
the train is switched back and journeys through the 
central area on its outward journey to the point of 
origin. Ags the center expands, the turn-back point for 
the train (on the side opposite to the entrance point) 
can be moved outward, and this process can be con- 
tinued indefinitely. Therefore, such a service does not 
induce congestion but permits the central business dis- 
trict to spread out as business develops. For this 
reason, a one-way traffic service is greatly superior to 
either a terminal or loop service. But there is a draw- 


41.76 
SO. MILES 
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back from the service standpoint. One cannot cross 
one quarter of the city to the opposite quarter without 
changing cars. Four separate lines are necessary to 
serve the four opposite quarters. ‘This means eight 
tracks traversing the central area. In the morning 
rush hour, the trains enter the center fully loaded, 
but return in the opposite direction empty. Thus, only 
four tracks accommodate loaded trains, the other four 
being used by empty trains. During the evening rush 
hour there are similar conditions except that the move- 
ment is in the opposite direction. Therefore, this sys- 
tem should not be used except as a temporary exve- 
dient. 

The through or two-way traffic service, shown in the 
fourth illustration, is more nearly the ideal transit 
service for a city. It furnishes a complete and direct 
through service without change.of cars. It encourages 
the spreading out of the business center and a diffusion 
of the population over the whole city. It furnishes 
direct and convenient service not only all the way 
through the present business center, but the same sery- 
ice is furnished to the new business center as it expands 
and spreads out in response to the growth of business 
and the necessity of overcoming the physical limita- 
tions of the old area. Such a line means only one track 


through the center to furnish exactly the same capacity 
as two tracks on a one-way traffic line. Each track 
traversing the center on a two-way traffic line is uti- 
lized by loaded trains during each rush hour. It there- 
fore utilizes the line to 100 per cent capacity and 
efficiency for loaded trains. 

The routing principle described as related to rapid 
transit does not apply to surface car operation to the 
same degree because of factors in surface car operation 
that do not obtain in the case of rapid transit. 


RAPID TRANSIT SYSTEM NOT YET NEEDED 


While a comprehensive rapid transit system for the 
metropolitan district of Pittsburgh is indicated in the 
accompanying map, such a system is not required under 
present conditions. The diagram showing the area of 
Pittsburgh shows that most of the city is now within 


Diagrams. Showing the 

Growth of the Pittsburgh 

City Area During Last 
125 Years 


The present area of 
Pittsburgh is only 46.93 
square miles and most of 
the city is well within a 
circle included in a 5- 
mile radius with the busi- 
ness district for a center. 
Of itself this area would 
not justify the construc- 
tion of a subway. 


a 5-mile radius of the city-county buildings. Only a 
very small area on the eastern boundary extends out as 
far as 7 miles. The area of Pittsburgh is now only 
46.9 square miles. As already pointed out, a 5-mile 
radius city with a circular area of 80 square miles does 
not require anything but trolley car or motor bus trans- 
portation for adequate service. Obviously, then, Pitts- 
burgh with only a little over half of the area of a fully 
developed 5-mile radius city (46.9 as compared with 
80 square miles) cannot justify the inauguratien of a 
rapid transit system at the present time. 

The charts of area and population growth of the city 
show the city had an area of 23.11 square miles in 
1870, and that its area has only doubled in 54 years. 
In other words, the rate of expansion of the city in 
the past does not justify the expectation of any mate- 
rial expansion beyond the existing 5-mile radius at a 
very early date. No rapid population increase (except 
by annexation) seems in prospect. Pittsburgh has now 
a population of about 626,000, and a reasonable estimate 
appears to indicate that in 1940 the population of the 
city may be about 780,000 and in 1950 may approximate 
900,000. These figures do not indicate the likelihood 
of a very dense population. Moreover, the topographi- 
cal condition, owing to the fact that there are very few 
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level spaces of any considerable area upon which a 
large population can obtain foothold, preclude the idea 
of a dense population. These statements refer to the 
city alone-and not to the metropolitan area. 

A metropolitan system of rapid transit lines will 
probably be required long before the city itself will 
need such a system to serve itself alone. Legislation 
that will create the machinery necessary to develop 
and carry out a metropolitan rapid transit plan cannot 
be obtained too soon. Such a metropolitan plan can 
utilize the surface type of rapid transit line to the 
utmost extent possible, thereby enabling approximately 
5 miles of surface rapid transit lines to be constructed 
through the metropolitan area for the cost of 1 mile 
of subway line in the center of the city. The metro- 
politan district machinery is needed as early as possible 
to permit the rights-of-way necessary for surface rapid 
transit lines to be acquired before land values become 
too great and therefore prohibitive. 


PROPOSED INITIAL RAPID TRANSIT LINE 


Pittsburgh now needs and should construct an initial 
rapid transit line. That recommended is shown by the 
solid line in the accompanying map. It will be about 


u-CL. of street & Structure ----~--~- : 


Various Sections of Subway with Two Tracks Suggested in Report. 


7 miles long and will be served by 17 stations. It 
should be a two-track subway line throughout, and a 
subway in the sense that it will be an underground 
line. The under-river section will be a tunnel, as will 
be also some other short sections where the topography 
makes such construction desirable. 

It is proposed that the street car system shall be 
rerouted, where practicable, so as to act as a collecting 
and distributing system for this rapid transit trunk 
line. This will permit the street car lines to be aban- 
doned where they operate on the same streets traversed 
by the rapid transit line. These changes in street car 
operation presuppose that the rapid transit line and 
the street car system will be operated as a unit. The 
first section of the subway to be constructed should be 
part of the Fifth Avenue line included within the lim- 
its of the first and second wards. At the two ends of 
this short downtown section, temporary portal ap- 
proaches can be constructed for the use of the street 
cars, as long as the subway is used as a street car 
subway. 

Gradually, as the growth of the city warrants it, this 
line can be expanded into a system of lines. 


THE SUBWAY AS A SUB-STREET 


In this downtown section, the recommended subway 
will be unusual in one respect, as shown in the sectional 
illustrations. It will be served with a continuous under- 
ground mezzanine platform extending across the entire 
width of the street and very nearly for its entire length. 
To this sub-street there will be entrances and exits as 
frequently as abutting building owners desire to have 
them. At least they will be provided at every cross- 
street. This means that the passengers may enter and 
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leave the sub-street, and hence the subway, at every 
building and cross-street, just as one does now in the 
case of surface streets. It will also mean, as far as 
pedestrians are concerned, that the grades will be sepa- 
rated, so that pedestrians will no longer have to cross 
the street on the surface in the face of vehicular traffic, 
nor will they have to cross on the surface to reach the 
subway station. 

Directly over each station, where the depth is suffi- 
cient, and as close to the station platforms as clearances 
will permit, there will be a station mezzanine below the 
level of the sub-street. That is to say, at the stations, 
where they are deep enough, the subway will have three 
underground levels—the sub-street, the station mezza- 
nine, and the station platform. 

Another advantageous feature included in the subway 


design is the use by two tracks of three platforms, two 


side platforms to be used for loading and a center plat- 
form for unloading. In this way, the incoming and 
outgoing traffic streams will be separated. The approxi- 
mate cost for the subway in the first and second wards 
only is $6,950,000. 

The construction of the proposed downtown section 
would permit the removal from service of street cars 


An Imporant Feature Is the Mezzanine or Sub-Street for Pedestrians 


except those running in the north and south direction. 
The construction. of the north and south subway would 
care for these cars, and, as explained, they would enter 
the subway at the triangle. j 

The second section of subway proposed is that shown 


_ by the dotted line on the map. 


METHODS OF FINANCING 


Three financial plans are available: Private capital 
can be called on to provide all of the necessary funds 
or at least to assist in financing the enterprise; city 


credit can be utilized by issuing bonds; or an assess- 


ment plan for raising the money can be developed. 

If private capital is called upon to assist in the 
financing, it would logically mean that the Pittsburgh 
Railways Company should furnish it, because it is the 


natural operator of such a line, for the reason that the | 


city can be served best by a unified transit system 


under which the rapid transit line and the street car — 


facilities are co-ordinated. But before starting the 
construction of a rapid transit line to be financed on 
this basis, the city and the company must agree upon 
the form of contract to be entered into between them 
covering all the details of financing, constructing, equip- 
ping and operating the joint system. 

If city credit is used, it presupposes, just as in the 
case of private capital financing, that the rider must 
pay a fare high enough to meet the interest and amorti- 
zation charges on the total capital outlay, as well as to 
meet all operating expenses. 

The third plan proposes an assessment of part of 
the cost on the owners of the property benefited. The 
assessment should be such that the gain from them, 
combined with the riders’ fare, will pay for the cost 
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of the line and the service on it, thereby avoiding the 
use of private capital or city credit for the purpose. 
Undoubtedly, the value of the property abutting the 
| proposed line on Fifth Avenue will be increased by its 
construction. Interested land owners and prospective 
land buyers should take these matters into account. 
_ Under the plan proposed, the owner may have to give 
up some of his benefit to the city in the form of assess- 
ments. Likewise, the buyer of a prospective benefit 
may leave all of the benefits to the seller and pay an 
_ assessment instead, without receiving any additional 
benefits commensurate with his later assessments. For 
these reasons, it is undesirable to announce rapid tran- 
sit routes until an assured plan of financing their con- 
_ struction has been developed. It causes what may later 
prove to be unjustifiable real estate speculation along 
the proposed routes, in case the project falls through. 
In this case, there is no alternative at the start, because 
the policy of financing the subway in the first and 
second wards, at the cost of the city, was determined 
when the bond issue was voted by the people. Later 
subways should be financed under an assessment plan. 


Route Numbers for Bus Lines 


Public Service Company Adopts System of Numbering 
Routes as an Aid to Its Patrons—Similar System 
May Be Adopted for Car Lines 


NE of the interesting developments which has fol- 
a8 lowed the taking over by the Public Service 
_ Railway, Newark, N. J., of more than 500 independent 
buses has been the adoption of a system of route num- 
bers. Originally the independent buses indicated the 
route on which they were running in whatever manner 
best suited the individual owners. Later, however, 
various color schemes were adopted for the different 
routes and a good many of the buses were painted in 
conformity with this plan. Thus the prospective pas- 
senger could distinguish his bus by its color. 

After the railway took over these buses, however, it 
repainted them a uniform color. For this purpose the 
same yellow which has been used for many years on 
its railway cars has been adopted. The distinguishing 
‘characteristic of the buses on the different lines having 
been thus eliminated, a new way to accomplish this 
result had to be devised. This has been done by the use 
of route numbers which are displayed prominently on 
the front and side of the vehicle as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. On the older buses a white num- 


Route Numbers and Destinations Are Displayed on Roller Signs on 
Newest Public Service Buses 
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On the Older Buses White Numbers Painted on a Metal 
Background Indicate the Route 


ber is painted on a piece of metal fastened to the roof. 
On the side of the bus another metal sign gives the 
route number and destination. On the newer buses this 
information is displayed on roller signs. 

Only even numbers are used to designate the bus 
routes. The adoption of route numbers for the car lines 
is under consideration, and it is~planned to use the 
odd numbers for this purpose. In cases where a car line 
and a bus line serve the same general territory, consec- 
utive route numbers will be used. 


Modern Ferryboats Part of Oakland 
Company’s Equipment 


WO new ferryboats are to be built for the Key 

System Transit Company to make the run between 
San Francisco and Oakland, Cal. The cost of each will 
be about $500,000 and they will be constructed in a 
San Francisco Bay shipyard. Edward McCauley, San 
Francisco, has been retained to design the two all-steel 
steamers, each 275 ft. long and of 70 ft. beam to accom- 
modate 4,500 passengers. 

When the new boats are completed the Key System 
Transit Company will have a fleet of four modern ferry- 
boats. Two others, the San Leandro 
and the Hayward, built in a Los 
Angeles yard about a year ago, are 
now in commission. It is necessary, 
however, that the new craft be put 
into service as soon as possible, as 
traffic is increasing rapidly and there 
is much overcrowding now during the 
rush-hour periods. ° 

Ben H. Allen, director of public 
relations, says that the new boats 
will be started just as soon as plans 
have been accepted and contracts let 
and that they will be the fastest, most 
comfortable and most up-to-date 
ferryboats on San Francisco Bay. 
They will have turbo-electric drive. 


Above—Combined Sand-Drying and Asphalt Plant Where Sand Is 

Unloaded from Freight Cars and Handled Direct to the Dryer. 

In the Foreground Is a Fuel Oil Tank and Behind Is the Elevator 
and Dry Sand Storage Building 
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At Right—A Modern H 
Elevated Storage ' 
Bin at this Car- X- 
house Reduces the 
Cost of Handling 
Dry Sand from 60 
Cents to 10 Cents y 
per Cubic Yard : 
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Modern Sand Dryer in Kansas City 


Combined Plant to Manufacture Asphalt in Summer and Dry Sand in Winter Proves 
Economical—Large Quantities of Sand Used Because of Many Hills— 
Elevated Bin Reduces flandling Cost 


Kansas City, a com- 
paratively large quantity of 
‘dry sand is required to keep 
the rails in safe condition, 


of this material is an 
important operating item. 
From 6,000 to 7,000 cu.yd. 
of dry. sand are used per 
year. This is distributed 
to the rail from the sand 
boxes of regular cars, and 
also by special sanding cars 
operated for this purpose 


The operation of drying 
sand in winter has been 
combined with that of man- 
ufacturing asphalt in summer, through the use of a 
15-yd. per hour Hetherington burner asphalt plant for 
this double purpose. Wet sand is delivered on a railroad 
switch track to the drying plant, and is unloaded from 
the freight cars with a clamshell bucket and stiff-leg 


_ derrick. This derrick is arranged so that it can handle 


material through almost a complete circle. In this way 
one piece of equipment unloads sand from the cars to the 
storage pile and also handles the material from the pile 
to the wet sand hopper at the dryer. The general 
arrangement of the plant is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. 


DRY SAND STORED OVERHEAD 


From the drying drum, the sand is discharged to an 
inclosed hoist which elevates it to overhead storage bins 
in the dry sand house. This is so arranged that work 
cars in which the dry sand is distributed to carhouses 
are run directly under the bins, as shown in an accom- 
panying illustration, and are loaded by gravity. Special 
sanding cars for distribution of sand directly to the rail 
are also loaded at this plant. 

The cost of drying sand is 60 cents per cubic yard. 
This includes the total cost of handling during the 
drying operation, until the dry sand is stored in the 
overhead hoppers at the plant. 

When the drying plant is engaged in the manufacture 
of asphalt, the cost is approximately $1.35 per square 
yard for material laid on the street in small patches 
(2 in. thick. The prevailing contract price is $1.80 per 
“square yard, for the same 
thickness of material, but 
this price applies to resur- 
facing in extended areas 
and would probably be con- 
siderably higher for small 
lots. Combining the sand 
drying and asphalt manu- 
facture, therefore, provides 


Dry Sand Is Loaded by Gravity Directly from the Overhead 
Storage Bins to Work Cars for Distribution to Carhouses 
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an efficient plant for drying 
the large quantities of sand 
required, and also makes a 
considerable saving in the 
cost of asphalt for paving 
maintenance. 

When the sand is handled 
from the dryer to carhouses 
in work cars and is shoveled 
by hand to carhouse storage 
boxes or bins, an additional 
handling cost of 60 cents 
per cubic yard is entailed. 
At the 48th and Troost 
Street carhouse, a modern 
sand-elevating plant has 
been put in and has resulted 
in reducing the cost of han- 
dling at this location from 
60 cents to 10 cents per 
cubic yard. A plan view and a section through this 
plant are shown in accompanying illustrations. 

Under the storage bin, a concrete pit and foundation 
are arranged so that sand is dumped directly from the 
work cars into a concrete hopper. From here it is 
raised by a motor-driven elevator to the overhead 
storage bin. The bottom of the bin is above the. track 
level, and several spouts extend out from opposite 
sides so as to discharge the dry sand directly into pails 
used to fill the sand boxes on passenger cars. These 
spouts are made of castiron and are arranged with suit- 
able shut-off slides so that the flow of sand can be regu- 
lated conveniently by the operator and thus is not dis- 
charged on the ground. 


CONSTRUCTION OF BIN 


The bin proper is made of heavy wood construction, 
with 2-in. x 6-in. studs supported from the outside by 
6-in. x 6-in. horizontal stringers and tied across with 
reinforcing rods. The inside of the bin is lined with 
2-in. tongued and grooved plank and the outside is cov- 
ered with drop siding to give the entire structure a neat 
appearance. It is so located between two loop tracks 
at the terminal that cars may be run in adjacent to the 
bin for loading with sand, 
as shown in the accompany- 
ing plan of the general lay- 
out. Plans now in process 
of formulation contemplate 
securing wet sand directly 
from its source along the 
Kaw Valley Electric Rail- 
way and handling this ma- 
terial in Differential Dump 
trains directly to the sand 
plant. It is expected that 
this will make an additional 
saving in the cost of han- 
dling the material. 


The 48th Street and 
Troost Avenue Sand 
Bin Is Conveniently 
Located 
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Park Tax Not in Lieu of Other Taxes 


in Baltimore 


THE UNITED RAILWAYS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 

I OF BALTIMORE : 
March 11, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

Referring to article on page 390, March 7 issue of 
the JOURNAL, entitled “Park Tax Paid,” I wish to call 
your attention to the last sentence, “It is paid in lieu of 
all other local taxes.” This is incorrect. 


In addition to the park tax stated this company pays — 


an easement tax on streets not subject to park tax 
within the city; also the usual state, city and county 
taxes on its assessed property, capital stock tax, paving 
maintenance obligations, car and pole licenses. ~ 

Will you kindly make the necessary correction through 


the JOURNAL? L. H. PALMER, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


A New Name for the American Association 
Discussed 


THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO, March 9, 1925. 
To the Editor: 

In last week’s issue of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL, L. H. Palmer, vice-president and general 
manager of the United Railways & Electric Company 
of Baltimore, commented on the desirability of chang- 
ing the name of the American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation so that it would be more in keeping with the 
times. He suggested the name “The American City 
and Interurban Transportation Association.” It is good 
to see this thought get out into open discussion. It seems 
so obvious that the name of the association should be 
modernized in keeping with the general movement 
throughout the industry that the desirability of such 
a change can be accepted almost without debate. 

The name suggested by Mr. Palmer was probably 
designed to start discussion and would likely not be his 
final choice. It seems cumbersome and too hard to use 
practically. This long name would be further com- 
plicated by the necessity to incorporate the names of 
the affiliated associations, for example, “The American 
City and Interurban Transportation Engineering Asso- 
ciation.” To use the initials for a handy reference, 
we would have the “A. C. & I. T. A.” and the “A. C. & 
I. T. E. A.” This would be about as hard to keep 
straight as that euphonious name ‘‘The Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America,” or whatever it is. 

A shorter name, so long as it was distinctive, even 
though not quite so descriptive, would seem to be better 
because easier to use. Why not the name “Amer- 
ican Transportation Association,’ as suggested in an 
editorial in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for Feb. 
2, 1924. This is a broad name which would cover all 
the activities of the association, would differentiate it 
from the steam railway association, and would not 
become greatly complicated by expansion to express the 
affiliated associations. We would then have the follow- 
ing names: American Transportation Association; 
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American Transportation Engineering Association; 
American Transportation Accountants’ Association; 
American Transportation Claims Association; American 
Transportation and Traffic Association. 

It would be virtually impossible to select a name that 
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would be truly descriptive of the association work, as — 


this would mean that Mr. Palmer’s suggestion would 
have to be amplified to “The American City and Inter- 
urban Electric Railway and Bus Transportation Asso- 
ciation.” Thus, as long as full description cannot 
easily be had, why not select the shortest practical 
name? Harry L. Brown. 


Reduced Fares Without 
Special Tickets 


Beaver Valley Traction Company Grants Half Rates 
for Dollar Day Sales by Carrying Inbound 
Passengers Free : 


OR a number of years past the Beaver Valley Trac- 
tion Company has co-operated with merchants in its 
territory, as at Beaver Falls, Pa., to make Dollar Days 
more successful by means of half-rate fares during 
shopping hours. The plan has hitherto involved the 
printing of special tickets at the expense of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Those passengers who presented the 
cards printed for the purpose paid the regular fare 
but retained the ticket after it had been punched by the 
conductor. On the return trip from Beaver Falls, the 
passenger who presented this punched card returned 
free. In this way the passengers received an effective 
half-rate, off-peak fare. However, the cost to the mer- 
chants came to about $175, whereas the number of cards 
turned in by the operators might not exceed 150, partly 
because some riders did not bother about the reduction. 
It occurred to C. D. Smith, general manager of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company, that the process could 


be simplified by making use of the “honor system” now — 


successfully applied in regular zone-fare operation, which 
does away with all zone checks. 


the $175 subsidy hitherto expended for the cards. 


Day need pay no fare at all on the inbound journey, 


needing only to say that they were bound for Beaver — 


Falls. Returning at any time whatever, they would pay 
the regular fare for whatever ride they took. 

The simplified plan was first tried in August, 1924, 
and repeated on Feb. 19 of this year. Under the old 


plan, the extra revenue on Dollar Day was something © 


under $100. Under the new plan, the last Dollar Day 
brought about $250 in excess of the normal weekday 
revenue. Of this amount.$175 came from the merchants 
in lieu of printing expenses. 

The management’s investigation shows that although 
a passenger could ride free to Beaver Falls during the 
limited period by merely announcing his intention to 
shop, no large proportion of the riders availed them- 
selves of this privilege. It was, of course, good psychol- 
ogy to put the passenger in the position of deciding 
whether he would or would not pay for the ride both 
ways. Undoubtedly the ability to take the ride inbound 
without spending any money was a stimulus to going to 
Beaver Falls on Dollar Day. 


Mr. Smith proposed ! 
that the Beaver Falls merchants donate to the railway ~ 
The © 
railway in its turn would make it still easier to attend | 
the sales by announcing that passengers bound for | 
Beaver Falls between 8:30 a.m. and 3 p.m. on Dollar © 
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Tramways Better for Mass Transportation 


HILE congestion is bound to occur with a large 

volume of traffic moving in a restricted area, 
tram cars carry more people than would be possible with 
motor buses under like conditions. This is the conclu- 
sion of the royal commission which is investigating the 
railways and tramways of Australia in New Zealand, 
as mentioned in the issue of this paper for Dec. 13, 1924. 
The commission, which is made up of Sir Sam Fay and 
Sir Vincent Raven, with Charles Travis, secretary, has 
now made public the results of its study on the New 
South Wales system of railways and tramways. 

In the portion of its report relating to the Sydney 
tramways, the commissioners say that they are im- 
pressed with the excellent operation of the system, and 
favorable reference is made to the movement of 1,000 
to 1,200 people a minute from the racetrack at Rant- 
wick. Commenting on the subject of street congestion, 


the report says, in part: 


In London, among other cities, congestion is at its worst 
where trams do not run. So great is their obstruction to 
movement that omnibuses progress within the city limits 


_at the average rate of from 3 to 4m.p.h. The fact is that, 


given enough traffic of any sort in any type of vehicle, 


‘passengers is questionable. 


converging upon a comparatively small central area, conges- 
tion must ensue. Whether vehicles roaming over the streets 
at will are less liable to cause street obstruction than trams 
fixed to a line of route and having the same number of 
That the Sydney trams carry 
more people during the peak hours than would be possible 
with a similar number of motor buses is certain, and 
although the former do in certain times constitute what 
has been called a moving platform, they do no more than 
is necessary to provide for the traffic offering. ‘vn 
The immediate remedy, as in the case of the railways, is 
the completion of the city railway and the electrification 
of the suburban lines. , 

In their conclusions, the commissioners recommend 
that determination in regard to the finance of the rail- 
ways be taken out of the control of the treasury officials 
and be turned over to the railway commissioners and 
that the railway and tramway systems should be so con- 
ducted that their gross receipts should be no more than 
sufficient to cover working expenses, reserves and in- 
terest on capital, including sinking fund. Gains from 
operation would go toward improving the service and 
lower fares. 

The report, as published by the government printer, 
occupies 204 pages, of which 120 contain the report 
itself and the remaining pages the testimony presented 
by the various witnesses examined. 


Association News & Discussions 


Oklahoma Association Holds 


methods in the sale of transportation. 


Railway Association. There will also 
be vaudeville. The toastmaster of 


Large Convention 


HE seventh annual convention of 

the Oklahoma Utilities Association, 
held March 10-12 at Oklahoma City, 
was the largest in the history of the 
association. More than 60 persons 
‘were on the program. The sessions in- 
cluded general meetings, participated 
in by all branches of the industry, and 
special meetings held by the telephone, 
gas and electrical divisions. The fea- 
ture of the convention was an address 
on “Community Transportation” by 
Frank R. Coates, of H. L. Doherty & 
Company, New York. 

Mr. Coates declared that nothing can 
take the place of electric railway trans- 
portation in cities of America, point- 
ing out that notwithstanding the tre- 
amendous increase in the number of au- 
tomobiles during the last 10 years the 
number of street car riders had also in- 


creased. 


pes 


~ 


The tendency today is to look upon 
all local public transportation as 
essentially of a monopolistic character. 
The electric railway company is in the 
best position to conduct this business, 
and it should be charged with the oper- 
ation of all facilities, regardless of the 
type of vehicle used. This should in- 
clude even the taxicab service. A co- 
ordinated unified system of transporta- 
tion under one reliable management will 
give to the community the maximum 
service at the minimum cost. 

The speaker made a plea to electric 
railway companies to pay special at- 
tention to their public relations ques- 
tions and also to use merchandising 


One of the surest ways to build up 
traffic, he said, is to make the service 
attractive. Properly maintained tracks, 
rolling stock well maintained and 
painted and kept clean, service fitted to 
the public requirements—all of these 
the community has the right to expect, 
provided it is willing to pay for them. 


Committee on Standard 
Classification of Accounts 


RESIDENT DAVIS of the Ameri- 

ean Electric Railway Accountants 
Association has appointed M. W. Glover 
chairman of the committee on stand- 
ard classification of accounts of the 
association. Mr. Glover, who is gen- 
eral auditor West Penn Railways, with 
headquarters at Pittsburgh, takes the 
place on the committee of Mr. Wallis, 
who died several months ago. 


New England Street Railway Club 


HE annual meeting of the New 

England Street Railway Club will 
be held at the Copley Plaza Hotel, Bos- 
ton, on Thursday, March 26. The 
meeting for the election of officers will 
take place at the hotel at 3 p.m. The 
feature of the meeting will be the ban- 
quet in the evening. 

The main speeches in the evening 
will be two in number; one by 
John N. Shannahan, president of the 
American Electric Railway Association, 
and the other by Lucius §S. Storrs, 
now president of the Connecticut Com- 
pany, but just elected as managing 
director of the American Electric 


the evening is Charles E. Peirce. 


Proposed Standards for 
Track Bolts 


Ne creates sheets showing pro- 
posed standard dimensions for track 
bolts and nuts are being issued by sub- 
committee No. 4 of the sectional com- 
mittee on the standardization of bolt, 
nut and rivet proportions, organized 
under the procedure of the American 
Engineering Standards Committee. 
These provide for two different types 
of ‘track bolts, one with oval necks and 
the other with elliptic necks. 

The dimensions of the various bolts 
have been arrived at through a very 
exhaustive study of the various bolts 
now manufactured and in use. Pre- 
liminary analysis showed that nearly 
every railway in the country had its 
own particular design so that there 
were almost as many types as there are 
railways. The adoption of these stand- 
ards should thus prove to be of great 
value. 

The threads provided for the pro- 
posed standards are either American 
standard or Harvey grip thread and 
they may be formed by cutting, draw- 
ing or rolling. In order to specify 
tolerances for the threads and still 
make certain that a tight fit is obtained 
such as is necessary in railway service, 
manufacturers have made up a large 
number of special bolts and nuts for 
both the maximum or minimum toler- 
ance. These have been tested very 
carefully to determine the pounds pull 
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that is necessary at the ends of various 
length wrenches in order to start and 
turn the nuts. 


Property Ownership 
Spreading 


Commerce Secretary Hoover Tells 
Academy of Political Science Dif- 
fusion of Ownership Is Force 
for Social Stability 


IFFUSION through the country of 

ownership of the kind of property 
that carries with it a voice in business 
management was put forward as the 
greatest contribution to social stability 
by Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a speech delivered by radio 
from Washington, D. C., to the annual 
dinner of the Academy of Political 
Science, held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on March 9. 

“T am convinced,” he said, “that one 
of the continuous and underlying prob- 
lems of sustained democracy is the 
competent and wider diffusion of prop- 
erty ownership. Indeed, I should be- 
come apprehensive of the ultimate de- 
struction of democracy as such if I be- 
lieved that the result of all our inven- 
tions, all of our discoveries, all of our 
increasing economic efficiency, would be 
toward further and further concentra- 
tion of property ownership. In the 
large vision, we have a wider diffusion 
of ownership today than any other 
nation in the world.” 

Mr. Hoover’s speech was the princi- 
pal event in a day devoted to various 
phases of the subject “Popular Owner- 
ship of Property: Its Newer Forms and 
Social Consequences.” Harry L. Stim- 
son, former Secretary of War, presided 
at the banquet. Other speakers of 
the evening included Howard T. Sands, 
vice-president National Electric Light 
Association; Donald R. Richberg, coun- 
cel for the railway unions, and Wil- 
liam A. Prendergast, chairman New 
York State Public Service Commission. 

In surveying the tendency toward 
diffusion of ownership, Mr. Hoover 
pointed particularly to the need for 
facts upon which national policies could 
be based. He continued, in part: 

“Since the beginning of the republic 
there have been periods when tenden- 
cies were toward concentration of own- 
ership, and other periods when eco- 
nomic forces and public action made 
toward greater diffiusion. Certainly the 
courses of diffusion were dominant dur- 
ing the great migration which occupied 
the West. Again, I believe that one 
of the by-products of the last war was 
still another period of increasing dif- 
fusion of ownership of property. t 

“Our high wages during the past 
three years with the consequent gen- 
eral expansion of savings has. I believe, 
also marked another period of diffusion. 

“For purposes of analysis of the dif- 
fusion of ownership we might divide 
property ownership into two categories: 
On one hand, the bank deposits, the 
bonds, the mortgages, the preferred 
stocks, that is the priority securities; 
and on the other hand, the common 
stocks, the land holdings, the stocks of 
goods, tools, and so on. 

“No doubt, saving among the people 
at large is in the direction of greater 
safety for their investments. The vast 
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increase in the number of savings, bank 
deposits, the great growth of industrial 
and insurance companies, the large ex- 
pansion of building and loan associa- 
tions, the unprecedented absorption of 
all kinds of governmental securities, 
are all evidences of this. 

“But there is another field of prop- 
erty ownership, that of home owner- 
ship, that I regret to say we are going 
backward in. During a period of 10 


years we have fallen nearly 10 per cent 
in the national ratio of owned homes. 

“One of the first requisites for ade- 
quate economic discussion, and thus the 
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development of any economic or social 
form, must be the determination of the 
economic facts. 

“I believe your discussions will be a 
valuable contribution to this subject. 
Elaboration and development, of course, 
is the first and fundamental step to- 
ward well directed national economic . 
government, and if from your discus- 
sions can come the development of the 
first step, that is, of methods by which 
Wwe may secure more searching, scien- 
tific investigations, more accurate de- 
termination of facts, you will have 
made a great offering.” 


American Association News 


Maintenance Night Held by 


Metropolitan Section 


Papers Describing Maintenance Practices of Rapid Transit Lines and 
Surface Railways Were Presented and Discussed by Leading Men i 


“in the New York Section—Three Hundred Attend. I 


HE regular March meeting of the 

Metropolitan Section of the Ameri- 
can Electric Railway Association, held 
in the Engineering Societies Building, 
New York, on March 6, was devoted to 
a discussion of maintenance problems. 
About 300 men connected with the elec- 
tric railways of this section were pres- 
ent, and reports of the officers show 
that this section now has a membership 
of 825. This is made up largely of the 
men who actually do the work of oper- 
ating and maintaining railway equip- 
ment. 


MAINTENANCE ON HIGH-SPEED ELECTRIC 
LINES DISCUSSED 


A paper on the inspection and main- 
tenance methods of the New York, 
Westchester & Boston Railroad was 
presented by J. T. Hamilton, master 
mechanic. This road has a trolley 
potential of 11,000 volts a.c., and the 
maintenance work on car equipment is 
divided into inspection, light repairs 
and general overhauling. At regular 
inspections, made every 2,600 miles, 
car body inspectors look after the inte- 
rior of the car generally and include 
such equipment as doors, windows, 
curtains, seats, etc. Truck inspectors 
look after all truck parts and the ad- 
justment of air-brake equipment. Mo- 
tor inspectors look after the propulsion 
and auxiliary motors. Control in- 
spectors give attention to switch 
groups, reversers, line switches, master 
controllers, pantograph trolleys, etc. 

The shopping for light revairs occurs 
after operating from 45,000 to 55.000 
miles. At this time worn commutators 
are turned and wheels with sharp 
flanges. are given attention. At the 
same time, wearing parts are given a 
close inspection, and replacements are 
made of the bushings, pins, guides, 
slides, ete. 

General overhauling is carried out on 
a 200.000-mile basis. At this time, 
both the interior and exterior of cars 
are painted. sash, doors, trapdoors, etc., 
are overhauled, and all car equipment 


is placed in efficient working condition. 
The practice on the New York, West- 
chester & Boston Railway is to over- 
haul electrical apparatus, such as switch 
groups, transformers, etc., on every 
second general overhauling or paint- 
ing period. 

Mr. Hamilton emphasized the value 
of proper co-operation of the various 
departments of electric railways, and 
also of the value that manufacturers’ 
engineers could be to the various oper- 
ating companies by having their engi- 
neers follow up the performance of 
various parts of the equipment, so as 
to recommend methods for overcoming 
troubles and also collecting information | — 
which could be used to good advantage 
in bringing out new designs, which | 


would incorporate valuable improve- 
ments. a 
MAINTENANCE PRACTICES OF B.-M. T. 


DISCUSSED 


W. G. Gove, superintendent of equip- 
ment Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Cor- — 
poration, spoke briefly of the develop- 
ment of rapid transit lines and the | 
progress made in providing equipment 
that would stay on the road for longer 
periods with less frequent inspection. 
He said that with the first introduction 
of electric cars it was necessary to — 
adjust the brakes every night and also 
to oil certain parts. Now, through the 
introduction of improved methods of 
lubrication and the use of mechanical 
devices, such as slack adjusters for 
brake €quipment, the inspection periods 
for rapid transit cars on the B.-M. T. 
lines has been increased to 1,500 miles. 
As these cars average 166 miles per | 
day, cars come in for inspection about 
every nine days. 

The basis for making inspection and 
overhauling in Brooklyn has changed | 
somewhat since Mr. Gove first took 
charge about 20 years ago. At first, 
inspections and  overhaulings were 
made on a time basis. Next, this was | 
changed to a mileage basis and the 
intervals were varied to accommodate 
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different types of equipment. Today a 
mileage basis is used, supplemented by 
a time inspection. The time inspection 
oceurs every 120 days, and the aver- 
age time consumed per car is approxi- 
mately 20 minutes. Inspectors of the 
railway also make the repairs. In addi- 
tion, there are checkers at each shop 
reporting directly to the head of the 
inspection: forces and who make cer- 
tain that the work is done properly. 

Mr. Gove stressed the value of an 
efficient organization for carrying out 
maintenance methods, and also said 
that the age of the equipment had much 
to do with the amount of work re- 
In New York, particular at- 
tention is devoted to avoiding all kinds 
of failures and to keeping ahead of the 
time when defects might occur by mak- 
ing renewals and replacements at fre- 
quent intervals. 

Mr. Gove also referred briefly to the 
keeping of records regarding the per- 
formance of equipment. He said that 
when the system was small with com- 
paratively few cars, this worked out 
very satisfactorily, but with the large 
increase of equipment which has oc- 
curred through extension of rapid 
transit operation in New York, such a 
system became unwieldy and failed in 
its desired results. He said that the 
quality of maintenance must depend 
primarily on the organization’s ability 
to detect and remedy defects, and that 
the co-operation of sales representa- 
tives in the metropolitan district had 
been of great help. Engineers of the 
various manufacturers have _ investi- 
gated failures and sought out remedies 
to problems as they occur and thus 
helped materially to effect the high 
grade of maintenance now carried on. 
In referring to the close co-operation 
between departments which exists on 
his system, Mr: Gove said that this had 
come about principally through neces- 
sity, since all departments have come 
to realize that if they were to carry on 
transportation economically, there must 
be close co-ordination between all de- 
partments. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SIDE OF MAINTENANCE 
PRESENTED 


H. H. Wentworth, transportation 
sales engineer Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, gave sev- 
eral examples of what the various oper- 
ating companies in this district have 
done to improve maintenance. He said 
that the duties of manufacturers’ engi- 
neers were first to design equipment 
that could be easily and efficiently main- 
tained at low cost, and second to help 
out on the maintenance problems of the 
operating companies. He called atten- 
tion to the advisability of specifying 
limits of wear to determine the life of 
parts and to make certain that repairs 
were made in time. If wearing parts 
are left in service too long, they even- 
tually destroy themselves and so re- 
quire an entire replacement, while if 
repairs are made before their period of 
usefulness is over, the parts can be 
reconditioned and considerable expense 
saved. In order to make certain that 
limits when once established are lived 
up to, the work of inspection and re- 
placement must be made as easy as 
possible. Mr. Wentworth expressed 
the opinion that there were some ad- 


vantages from having the inspection 
and repair departments separated. 

C. E. Morgan, vice-president and 
general manager Brooklyn City Rail- 
road, said that the yardstick for meas- 
uring maintenance results must be dif- 
ferent for different properties. The 
operating companies, he said, offer to 
the manufacturers laboratories for de- 
velopment and trial of equipment, and 
it was to their advantage that these be 
utilized to the fullest extent. He said 
that he considered the mechanical and 
transportation departments the back- 
bone of any. railroad system, and that 
their results could make or break a 
property. He referred to his early 
experience in operating high-voltage 
equipment and said that such lines 
offered problems not ordinarily en- 
countered in regular 600-volt operation. 


MAINTENANCE OF SURFACE EQUIPMENT 
DISCUSSED 


A paper on surface car maintenance 
was presented by D. J. Locke, staff 
engineer Public Service Railway, New- 
ark, N. J., who gave some statistics as 
to the size and number of cars main- 
tained by his company, and outlined 
the various maintenance methods. 
There are many problems encountered 
in surface car operation that do not 
occur with rapid transit lines. A 
grooved rail must be used, which makes 
the track inelastic and complicates 
special work layouts. It is also more 
difficult to keep track in proper repair 
and bad joints or excessively worn 
crossovers result in much jar to the 
rolling stock, which requires more fre- 
quent maintenance. 

Drainage problems in_ connection 
with surface operation also present 
some difficulty, and frequently equip- 
ment must operate through water and 
the accumulation of dust and dirt is 
also more apparent. Traffic congestion 
is also a factor and operation through 
congested sections results in frequent 
damage from collisions and necessitates 
repairs that would not be encountered 
in rapid transit service. 

About 2 years ago the Public Service 
Railway began the use of Economy 
meters for determining inspection 
periods. These meters register kilo- 
watt-hours of energy consumed, but by 
knowing the average consumption of 
the different cars, a car-mile basis is 
readily established. The meters used 
have three dials which provide for three 
inspection periods. The red hand is set 
to provide for a general inspection 
period equivalent to every 750 miles. 
On this inspection bearings are oiled, 
brakes and brake riggings are adjusted, 
light repairs are made to the electrical 
equipment, car bodies, ete. This work 
is done in the carhouses over pits. 
General overhauling and painting are 
done annually. The principal parts 
that require attention are brake rig- 
ging and truck parts. At this time 
motors are removed. and overhauled 
and car body repairs are made, to- 
gether with the repainting. 

Mr. Locke referred briefly to the re- 
vamping of motor equipment which is 
being carried out on his property and 
which was described in the ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for Dec. 20, 1924. 
He said that this work had reduced the 
annual cost of bearings to one-quarter 


the previous cost and that failures of 
bearings in service were now almost 
unknown. 

Another part of the equipment which 
is receiving particular attention by the 
Public Service Railway is the insulation 
of field coils and armature coils. A 
system of insulating these parts has 
been developed in the shops of the com- 
pany which while of high first cost is 
far cheaper in the end since it has re- 
sulted in very few failures. Field coils 
receive seven successive dippings and 
bakings in as many days before they 
are installed. Armature coils receive 
three dippings and bakings after the 
coils are assembled in the armature 
slots. 

In discussing maintenance practices 
of the Third Avenue Railway, J. S. 
McWhirter, superintendent of equip- 
ment, said that the men who actually 
do the work are the important parts of 
a maintenance organization, and that 
these of course must be supplemented 
by men who direct the work. He re- 
ferred to the effect which operating 
abuses have on increasing maintenance 
costs, and the value of co-operation . 
from the operating department in order 
to reduce these. He said that while it 
is necessary to keep ahead of failures 
by making renewals and replacements, 
the scrapping of parts which still have 
service is a waste which should not be 
countenanced by maintenance superin- 
tendents. He referred to the increase 
in time for the inspection periods which 
had occurred through the use of better 
and more modern equipment, so that 
daily inspections no longer were neces- 
sary. 

The inspectors make repairs on the 
Third Avenue System and Mr. Mc- 
Whirter described a type of record 
card which he had found most satis- 
factory. This provides a list of the 
various parts of the car equipment and 
space for signature opposite each part 
by the man who makes the inspection. 
He said that collisions and accidents in 
service were most frequently laid to 
bad brakes and he stressed the im- 
portance of making certain that hand- 
brake equipment and air brake parts 
were kept in a high degree of repair, 
so that there could be no cause for 
complaint on this score. 

L. T. Carter, assistant engineer Gen- 
eral Electric Company. spoke of the 
assistance that manufacturers’ engi- 
neers could give to solving mainte- 
nance problems. He said that the duties 
of such engineers were first to make 
sure that the equipment is of proper 
capacity. If it is too large, excessive 
power consumption and cost result, and 
if it is too small, maintenance costs will 
be high. He spoke of some of the im- 
provements which had been made in 
modern motor design to decrease 
maintenance costs, and said that wher- 
ever possible old motors should be re- 
vamped so as to incorporate modern 
methods. He spoke briefly of the main- 
tenance requirements that were neces- 
sary for gasoline-driven buses, trolley 
buses and the new types of electric 
drive for buses as used in Philadelphia. 
One of the particular advantages of 
electric drive and also of the use of the 
trolley bus was from the fact that 
electric railways could use the same 
maintenance forces for this equipment. 
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By T. E. W ooD 


EAR plates for tru 


on the Omaha & Con uncil Bluffs 
Railway are fava from 
I fiat steel stock with the punch 
0 die equipment shown in the ac- 
of met anying illustration. 
put into the machine and automati- After forming to the proper shape, 
cally clamped into position. -Then a the plates are punched to receive 


Cutting Sheet Metal with Squaring Shears in New Everett Shops, Boston, Mass. 


counter-sunk plow bolts, with which 
they are fastened to the pedestals. 
The small conical shaped punch and 
die shown in the illustration are used 
to punch and countersink these bolt 
holes in one operation. 

It will be noted that the forming 
punch consists of a base member and 


Pedestal Wear Formed and 


Plates Are 
Punched in Omaha with This Die Equip- 


ment. The Block in the Punch May 
Be Changed to Handle Different 
Thicknesses of Material 


a removable block held in place by 
eight set screws. Wear —— are 
made from both 2-in. and #%-in. ma- 
terial, to take care of variations in 
the clearance between journal boxes 
and pedestals on different trucks. 
To form these different thicknesses 
of material, it is only necessary to 
change the projecting block in the 
punch. 

After the punch and die have been 
securely clamped in place on the 
press slight adjustments in the 
relative position of the parts may be 
made with the set screws on -the 
punch. 


Truck-Squaring Device 


BY 36 F. FERGUSON 


Depa: artment ae St reet Railway. s, 
Detroit, Mich. 


N ARRANGEMENT which pro- 

vides a simple and easy method 
of checking trucks for squareness 
while they are in normal position 
over the shop pits is used by the 
Department of Street Railways, De- 
troit. 

A number of hacksaw marks are 
made on the base of the rail as shown 
at A in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. These are spaced 18 in. apart 
and painted white lines make them 
readily visible. Duplicates of these 
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This Simple Arrangement Is Used by the 
Department of Street Railways, Detroit, 
fer Checkine Trucks for Squareness 


marks are carefully laid of at right 
angles on the opposite rail. is 
allows the use of the scheme with the 
trucks at any position on the track. 

A gaging device of steel, shown at 
B, serves in the nature of a square, 
reaching from the base of the rail to 
the center of the wheel tread. With 
a truck im position the gage is set on 
the rail as shown in the illustration, 
with the upper edge of the straight 
edge against the tread of the wheel. 
The distance between the lower pro- 
jection of the gage and the hacksaw 
mark is measured with a steel rule. 
The same procedure is repeated on 
the opposite wheel. After calipering 
the two wheels, the combined meas- 
urements indicate whether or not the 
truck is square. 

On 


= 


trucks with motors of such 


size as to make the axles accessible, a 
similar gage is used, but in this case 
the upper arm is offset to come inside 
the wheel A steel rod held parallel 
to the rail between the center of axle 
and the upper arm of the gage allows 
measurements to be taken as in the 
previous case, but by this method the 
diameter of the wheel need not be 
considered. 


Ice Cutting Saves 
Gear Cases 


N ICE eutter constructed in the 
shop of the Biddeford & Saco 
Railroad, Biddeford, Me. by the 
master mechanic and the regular 
shop employees has proved very sat- 
isfactory. The apparatus consists of 
an old truck frame, on which there 
has been built a plank fioor. -Under- 
neath the truck frame a 6-in. x 6-in. 
angle iron has been arranged with 
ice picks attached to it. These are 
bolted on as shown in an accompany- 
ing illustration. The end sections 
are hinged so that the center can be 
used alone or with one or both ends, 
as desired. Sections are raised or 
lowered by four levers. 

This cutter is hauled by a regular 
motor car and requires a crew of two 
men on the car and two on the cutter. 
Behind the cutter a snow plow is op- 
erated, requiring two more men, or 
six in all. With this equipment the 
railway has been able to cut down 
the hard ice center between the rails 
and on both sides to 3 in. above the 
track level This was done on a 5- 
mile stretch of track in exactly 2 
hours, without interfering in any 
way with regular operation of pas- 
senger cars. To have done the same 
work by hand would have required a 
erew of 50 men and taken several 
days. lt is thought that the saving 
on gear cases alone has more than 
paid for the cost of the apparatus. 


Six Men Using This Ice Cutter on the Biddeford & Saco Railroad Have Cut Down 
the Hard Center im Less Time than 5@ Men Working by Hand Used to Do 


| New Equipment | 
Ht Available 
Load Indicator for 


Transformers 


A, LOAD-INDICATING device for 

distribution transformers which 
compensates for ambient tempera- 
ture is a recent development of the 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. It is suitable for 
transformers of the types 1 for 


This Device Imdicates the Average Load 
that Is Being Carried on a 
Transformer 
miscellaneous purposes on the ac 
circuits of electric railway systems. 
This instrument. consists of two 
thermometers connected in series. 


The first thermometer is actuated by 
the heat of the transformer’s top 
oil; the second, located in the ex- 
ternal case, is actuated by the am- 
bient temperature and modifies the 
reading of the first. 

The composite reading given by 
the hand closely approximates the 
internal coil or hot spot temperature 
and, for convenience, is given in 
terms of “per cent equivalent load.” 
This is the proportion of the safe 
continuous output of the trans- 
former, represented by the load 
cycle causing the indication. The 
dial is calibrated to indicate from 
50 to 125 per cent equivalent load. 
A semaphore is tripped by the 
mechanism and swings into view 
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when the instrument registers more 
than 100 per cent, equivalent load. 

Readings in excess of 100 per cent 
show that the transformer is too 
small, since it has carried a con- 
tinuous load, or a short time over- 
load equivalent to a continuous load 
sufficient to bring the internal wind- 
ing temperature to 100 deg. C. or 
higher. 

A resetting lever extends below 
the external case. 


Spring-Lock Hanger 


SPRING - LOCK trolley wire 
hanger with new principles in 
design is being marketed by the 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. This is made in two forms, 
one for cross-span work and the 
other for bridge, barn and trough 
suspension. Improved features in- 
clude a flexible connection between 
the hanger and ear and provision for 
aligning the ear with the trolley wire 
without loosening its hold on the 
hanger stud. 
The cushion feature is provided by 
a spring which is interposed between 
the hanger body and the stud. The 
latter has, on its upper end, a 


Are 


Blows from Wheel Passes 
Damped Out with Spring-Lock 
Hangers of This Type 


Hammer 


grooved portion held in position by 
a bushing which is screwed into the 
bottom of the hanger. This grooved 
section is free to rotate in the bush- 
ing and is normally held down by the 
spring. The stud member moves 
vertically against the spring action 
when the trolley wheel passes under 
the ear boss, or witha slight pivoting 
motion as the wheel approaches or 
leaves the ear. 

The cushion serves to dampen out 
the shock and reduces wear of the 
trolley wire and ear at the suspen- 
sion point. Alignment of the trol- 
ley ear is taken care of by a lug cast 
on the upper part of the stud and a 
corresponding projection in the 
upper part of the cavity in which the 
spring is assembled. These two pro- 
jections engage each other when 
the stud is rotated. The ear can be 
securely fastened on the stud in the 
usual manner. To align with the 
trolley wire the ear is turned back 
and carries the stud with it. The 
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lugs separate without disturbing the 
union between the stud and the ear. 

The ear can be removed by un- 
screwing in the usual manner and 
the lugs are brought into engage- 
ment in the opposite direction to hold 
the stud against further rotation. 

The insulating material of the 
spring-lock hangers is of standard 
design. The metal parts are malle- 
able iron, hot-dip galvanized. The 
spring is tempered steel, electro- 
galvanized, and as a further protec- 
tion against corrosion the chamber 
in which it is mounted is packed 
with fiber grease. 


Car Wheel Grinder 


HE Hanna Engineering Works, 

Chicago, Ill., has recently brought 
out an improved type of QMS car 
wheel grinder. The frame of the 
new machine is in one piece, whereas 
in previous types it was built of a 
number. of parts. This construction 
reduces the liability for misalignment 
of co-ordinating parts and affords a 
substantial support for the knee and 
saddle members. The mounting is 
movable, horizontally and vertically. 
The two removable sections of the 
track rails are rigidly supported at 
four points by the frame. When 
these rail sections are removed space 
is provided for the grinding wheels 
of the machine. 

The operation of the grinder is 
similar to that of previous types. The 
car is run over the grinder pit and 
the axle is jacked up. In the grind- 
ing operation the axle and wheels are 
driven by the car motor, with the 
grinding wheels in contact. The 
grinding wheels used in the new type 
grinder are 14 in. in diameter by 2 
in. face. They are driven at a per- 
ipheral speed of 5,500 ft. per minute. 
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Hub Odometer Applied 
to Cars 
HE accompanying illustration 
shows the device known as the 
“Hub Odometer’ attached to the 


axle of one of the cars of the Peoples 
Railway, Dayton, Ohio. This type 


A Device for Measuring Mileage Directly 
Applied to the Journal of an 
Electric Car 
of instrument as developed for re- 
cording mileages of trucks and 
motor buses was described in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for 
August 9, 1924, when it was first 
placed on the market by the.Ohmer 
Fare Register Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. It records mileage, regardless 
of the direction of motion of cars. 
In backing, the mileage is added in- 
stead of being subtracted, so that the 
record of distance covered is the 
total. The instrument is fastened 
directly to the axle without flexible 
shafts or gears, and the figures are 
always right side up so that they can 

be read conveniently. 


Car Wheel Grinder with One-Piece Frame Preserves Alignment 
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The News of the Industry 


Bold Buffoonery in Buffalo 


Officers of International Railway Re- 
sent Caustic Comment of Local 
Papers—Jitney Idea Persists 


Mayor Frank X. Schwab of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has served notice on Herbert G. 
Tulley, president of the International 
‘Railway, that unless there is a sub- 
stantial improvement in service by 
April 1, 1925, he will declare a trans- 
portation emergency exists in the city. 
The courts have upheld the contention 
of the International Railway that the 
Mayor of the city is without authority 
to declare a transportation emergency 
and issue jitney bus permits. The 
Mayor has been making statements to 
the public press criticising the manage- 
ment of the company and the service 


_ rendered. 


i 


In his attacks on the company, 
Mayor Schwab has had the support of 
Frank C. Perkins, the Socialist member 


» of the City Council, who is pushing his 


pet idea of a municipal bus system pro- 
viding for an expenditure of $1,000,000 
for complete motorization of the city 
under municipal ownership. The ap- 
plication of the International Bus Gor- 
poration, a subsidiary of the railway, 
for a permit to operate a bus line 
equipped with double-deck vehicles in 
Richmond Avenue has been sidetracked 
in the City Council because of the deci- 
‘sion of the Public Service Commission 
in granting a higher fare to the 
railway. 

Because of the violent attacks made 
by the Buffalo Evening News against 
the railway management and Henry W. 
Killeen, of counsel for the traction in- 
terests, Mr. Killeen has sought to insti- 
tute John Doe proceedings in the courts 
to determine whether or not warrants 
for criminal libel could be obtained 
against the publisher; the city editor 
and several members of the editorial 
staff of the newspaper. The specific 
editorial aimed at Mr. Killeen was pub- 
lished under the caption, “Thumbing 
His Nose,” in which the counsel for 
the railway is claimed to have defied 
the courts and the Public Service Com- 
mission in his efforts to get a higher 
fare for the International. 


Contracts at Detroit Still Subject 
_ to Council’s Approval 
The Council of Detroit, Mich., has de- 


_ feated a proposed amendment to the 


city Charter intended to remove the De- 
partment of Street Railways from the 
jurisdiction of the Common Council in 
so far as all deeds, contracts, leases or 
purehases are concerned. The proposed 
amendment was sent to the Council for 
submission to the voters at the election 
on April 6. It was recommended for 
approval by the Street Railway Com- 
mission and really was the outcome of 


the commission’s refusal to abide by the 
Council’s demand for the purchase of 
motor coaches not considered best fitted 
to meet the city’s needs. 

The Council’s action was in accord- 
ance with advice from Mayor John W. 
Smith. 

Charles P. O’Neil, Corporation Coun- 
sel, quoted Section 13 of the city Char- 
ter to mean that the Street Railway 
Commission had no right to submit a 
matter to the Council when it was dis- 
approved by the Mayor. 

In his letter to the Council Mayor 
Smith pointed out that the intention of 


the proposed amendment was to remove 
from the Council the power granted by 
the people to approve contracts entered 
into’ by the Board of Street Railway 
Commissioners. He, said from the fact 
that the Charter states that the actions 
of the board are subject to the approval 
of the Mayor, the impression might be 
gained that the proposed amendment 
bore the approval of the chief execu- 
tive. On the contrary, he disapproved 
of it. The present method of acting on 
the Board of Street Railway contracts 
is believed by the Mayor to be emi- 
nently proper. : 


“Memorial” Praised and Blamed 


Railway in New York Says It Is Not in Politics and that Its Proposed 
Plan Is the Quickest Way of Obtaining New Subways 
—Recent Moves Reviewed 


HE Interborough “Memorial” that 

was presented to the Governor and 
Legislature of the State of New York 
on March 5, and briefly mentioned in 
the issue of this paper of last week, 
has been severely criticised in some 
of the New York daily newspapers as 
an unwise political move and an aid 
to Mayor Hylan. . Other representatives 
of the metropolitan press indorse the 
policy of the company in making the 
statement. Spokesmen from the com- 
pany itself say that it was issued to 
give the public and the Legislature the 
facts and that the company is seeking 
neither to elect nor to defeat Mayor 
Hylan. 

The memorial was mentioned only 
briefly last week owing to the fact 
that it was made public the day on 
which the issue of this paper went to 
press. It declares that the company is 
financially unable to defray the expense 
of lengthening those local platforms 
which now are suitable for only six-car 
trains, as recommended in the McAvoy 
report. It points out that in 1922 a 
reduction was made in the sinking fund 
requirements of the company’s 5 per 
cent bonds, the rental on the elevated 
lines was reduced, the stockholders 
paid $10,500,000 into the treasury and 
the employees voluntarily reduced their 
wages 10 per cent. These voluntary 
concessions made it possible for the 
company to avoid a receivership. Only 
one-half of this reduction in wages has 
been restored. New rolling stock has 
been purchased through equipment cer- 
tificates. No dividend has been earned 
or paid on the stock of the company 
since Jan. 1, 1919. The company is 
willing even now to continue as it has 
been doing and do the best it can under 
the circumstances, but it cannot meet 
the additional requirements of more 
service or extensive station improve- 
ments without additional revenue. 

The memorial also pointed out that 


the city is in like condition as regards 
credit for the construction of new sub- 
ways. A constitutional amendment is 
proposed to give the city more credit, 
but at best it will take 3 years to pass 
this and it may take longer. If $275,- 
000,000, the amount proposed to be 
freed, is added to the present non-self- 
sustaining investment in subways, the 
aggregate will be $526,500,000, the in- 
terest and sinking fund of which must 
be carried in the annual tax budget. 
In addition the city proposes to expend 
as many millions ($60,000,000 in 1925) 
as can be allocated to subway purposes 
each year thereafter. This would mean 
that in 5 years $826,500,000 could be 
added as a burden on the taxpayers as 
long as the 5-cent fare remains the 
maximum chargeable. 


CONSTRUCTIVE PLAN SUGGESTED 


A way to ‘avoid all delay in subway 
construction is through a statutory in- 
crease in the rate of fare sufficient to 
release immediately the city’s frozen 
eredit of $251,500,000 in the present 
subways. It is with the hope of taking 
the subject out of politics, the company 
said, that it made this appeal and that 
it was willing “and requests that the 
statute shall provide for impounding 
the amount of increase in the rate of 
fare enacted so that it may receive no 
return greater than what the statute 
may declare necessary to enable it to 
render adequate service and make such 
additions and betterments as may be 
found necessary or advisable by the 
public authority having jurisdiction in 
the matter.’ No rate of fare was 
mentioned in the memorial, but it is 
believed that the directors had in mind 
a 7-cent fare, as this was the sum men- 
tioned in a brief submitted to Judge 
McAvoy by James L. Quackenbush, 
counsel for the Interborougkh, as an 
unofficial suggestion during the hear- 
ing. Of this amount Mr. Quackenbush 
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suggested that 1 cent of the increase 
go to the city to pay interest on its 
unproductive subway bonds. This 
would be adequate to free the city's 
present subway investment from the 
debt limit and make $250,000,000 avail- 
able as a revolving fund for new sub- 
ways. Mr. Quackenbush further sug- 
gested that the rental on the Man- 
hattan Railway be limited by the new 
arrangement to 5 per cent and Inter- 
borough dividend to 4 per cent and that 
a similar provision for a fixed return 
could probably be made in the case of 
the Brooklyn roads. 


MEMORIAL ATTACKED 


After its publication, the memorial 
was attacked by several of the daily 
papers, by Mayor Hylan, Commissioner 
McAneny and William J. Schieffelin, 
chairman of the Citizens’ Union. The 
Times declared that if the directors 
were in a tacit conspiracy with Mayor 
Hylan to bring about his election and 
to prevent all subway building, they 
could have hardly acted in a way better 
fitted to attain those ends. They must 
know, it said, that their petition to the 
legislature will never be granted. The 
Evening World said: “There is not 
the least possibility of any such author- 
ization being granted. More than that, 
it should not be granted.” The princi- 
pal newsvaper defender of the company 
was the Brocklyn Citizen. An editorial 
in that paper was concluded as follows: 

The Interborough directors, at least, are 
not seeking to delude the people. They 
know that the solution of the question lies 
in an increase in fare and that there is no 
other solution, because the transit problem 
is not a political but a business proposition, 
and every business proposition is deter- 
mined by intake and outgo. 

The Wall Street Journal considers 
that the plan of the Interborough offers 
the sole chance of early transit relief. 
It said it is unfortunate that circum- 
stances require the question of a rea- 
sonable fare to be put to the Legisla- 
ture, but that power, at the request of 
the Transit Commission, does not lie 
with it now except in concurrence with 
the Board of Estimate, so that appeal 
to the Legislature was necessary. 

Another important contribution to 
the discussion was the report of the 
committee of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, abstracted on page 372 of last 
week’s issue. This report condemned 
the policy of the City Board of 
Transportation in projecting plans 
for a completely isolated system. Such 
a policy, the report points: out, in- 
volves a needlessly great capital outlay, 
additional fares for many passengers, 
reduced earnings and probably the 
necessity of making up a deficit by 
taxation. Instead, the committee rec- 
ommended “a policy of unified oper- 
ation” with utilization of both old and 
new facilities. Figures were published 
to show that the proposed isolated sub- 
ways would require capital charges per 
route-mile more than twice those of the 
present subway. On fares, the com- 
mittee said that while it was in full 
accord with the city authorities in 
wishing to see the 5-cent fare main- 
tained, if possible, the aim should be 
to have the lowest possible rate of fare 
consistent with satisfactory service. 

The New York Transit Commission, 
through George McAneny, chairman, 
declared the commission was “totally 


. 


out of sympathy” with the request for 
an increase in fare. Chairman Mc- 
Aneny pointed out that the commission 
had opposed previous attempts to raise 
the fare and no member of the commis- 
sion had changed his mind. If the 
question of money stringency was the 
controlling consideration, he was un- 
able to see why the city of New York 
should not issue its bonds in full, if 
necessary, to cover needed improve- 
ments. It would simply be putting its 
own money into its own investment, 
and it could carry that added invest- 
ment at a lower rate of interest than 
the company, therefore a larger net 
return would be earned from operation. 
The large expense of the item of im- 
provements mentioned in the McAvoy 
report to be borne by the company was 
one of the reasons set forth in its 
memorial for a change in conditions. 

Mayor Hylan, who had just returned 
from Palm Beach before the memorial 
was presented, indulged in a charac- 
teristic statement. “The increased- 
fare crowd have marched up the hill at 
Albany with a big fanfare,” he said, 
but “they have been routed in the past 
and they will be routed again. It has 
taken the people a little time to get on 
to their maneuvers, but they are no 
longer being duped by traction profes- 
sions of interest in the public, when ex- 
perience so often proves that it is an 
interest limited solely to swelling trac- 
tion. pockets.” 

Another criticism of the move, on the 
ground that it “would help re-elect 
Mayor Hylan,” was made by William J. 
Schieffelin, chairman of the Citizens’ 
Union, at a luncheon of that organiza- 
tion on March 7. 


THE COMPANY’S REPLY TO CRITICISMS 


James L. Quackenbush, general coun- 
sel of the Interborough, replied to the 
comments of Mr. Schieffelin in a letter 
to him published on March 11. He 
said in part that the position of the 
company is not and cannot be influ- 
enced one way or the other by political 
consideration. The memorial described 
the only method by which new subways 
could be obtained and existing subways 
made more efficient. These statements 
have not been denied, only the charge 
is being made that the company is 
helping to re-elect Mayor Hylan. In 
conclusion Mr. Quackenbush said: 


If we have misstated facts, if we have 
exhibited merely greed for more income, 
if we are wrong in thinking that there 
is no other way quickly to obtain new 
subways, we shall be very glad to have 
you put us right. But we cannot believe 
that it is an answer to a carefully studied 
plan to assail that plan on the ground that 
it would be of political advantage or dis- 
advantage. We are not in politics; we are 
operating a railroad and endeavoring to 
show the way to get additional service and 
to supply additional facilities as rapidly as 
possible. 


- $6,000,000 Needed for San 
Francisco Municipal Railway 


M. M. O’Shaughnessy, city engineer 
of San Francisco, Cal., has recom- 
mended submission to voters of a new 
bond issue of $6,000,000 to care for 
municipal railway development needs. 
It is estimated that the sum or $635,000 
is immediately necessary. It will be 
obtained by diverting funds intended 


for other purposes, chiefly depreciation . 


reserve. Needs listed are chiefly rail- 


way and bus line extensions, a $1,256,- 
000 tunnel and a $2,045,000 cut for line 
extension. Four extensions and five 
new bus lines are listed as necessary. 


Railway Meets Emergency 
with Buses 


Bus service is proving popular in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., a city of 20,000 pop- 
ulation. The first day the buses were 
run there to replace the street cars 
2,942 persons were carried. This was 
on Feb. 1. Sunday, Feb. 22, there 
were 3,099 passengers and on Feb. 28 
there were 6,100. For the fourth week 
of operation the buses carried 32,942 
passengers, an increase of 3,406 over 
the preceding week. The routes are 
arranged so that almost all of them 
touch the center of the city and the 
University of Michigan Campus. There 
is a 20-minute service over most of the 
routes, with one or two operated at 
intervals of 15 minutes. 

For many years six single-truck trol- 
leys traversed a few streets from the 
university to the depot, and from the 
non-collegiate section of the city to the 
manufacturing district. It was too ex- 
pensive to lay rails to the rapidly grow- 
ing suburbs. Early in November, 1924, 
the People’s Motor Coach Company, a 
subsidiary of the Detroit United Rail- 
way, suggested the substitution of 
buses for the cars. The fare structure 
agreed upon was: 10 cents cash, three 
tickets for 25 cents, a weekly pass for 
$1.25, and a 50-ride, non-transferable 
book at $3, good for 40 days. The fare 
schedule is based on a formula which 
will provide the necessary operating 
and overhead charge, but will, with 
sufficient traffic, amortize the electric 
railway investment over a period of 
years. The present arrangement is a 
temporary one to run for a year. At 
the end of that time the granting of a 
franchise will be taken up. 

The new service was ushered in with 
considerable ostentation. On Friday 
afternoon, Jan. 30, twelve Yellow 
coaches lined up behind one of the old 
street cars. A veteran “dinkey” led 
the procession. It bore a sign which 
read: “Good-by, Folks! The scrap 
heap for mine.” On the other side this 
bad but effective verse was displayed: 


I leave you now without reproach, 
I humbly bow before the coach. 


The coaches carried signs which 
read: “Our up-to-date service for this 
up-to-date city begins Feb. 1.” 


Railway Attacks Philadelphia 


Power Plan 
The Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., has 


aligned itself in opposition to the five 
applications filed with the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Service Commission by 
the Philadelphia Electric Company 
and the Susquehanna Power Company 
asking approval of their development 
plans for the Conowingo (Md.) hydro- 
electric project. The Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company bases its 
action on the assertion that it uses 
about 20 per cent of the output of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company in the 
operation of the street-railway system 
of the city, two-thirds of the energy 


Eo 
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for this system being purchased from 
the other utility. It maintains that the 
present rates of the Philadelphia Elec- 
tric Company are excessive and dis- 
criminatory and asks for their reduc- 
tion. The rapid transit company says 
that in 1923 the electric company 
earned 20 per cent gross income on the 
estimated original cost of its properties, 
whereas the Public Service Commission 
in 1916 approved a stipulation that the 
power company’s earnings should not 
exceed its bond interest and 7 per cent 
on its then outstanding capital stock. 
The railway company’s brief main- 
tains that the electric company is to 
pay an excessive price for the site, that 


| Drexel & Company, who held the op- 


tions on the Conowingo site and are 
the fiscal agents for the undertaking, 
are to receive excessive promotion 
commissions, and that Stone & Webster, 
who, it is understood, are to build the 
plant, will make excessive profits. 


Referendum Proposed in Tacoma 


At a recent meeting of the City 
Council of Tacoma, Wash., a proposal 
was submitted by the Tacoma Young 
Men’s Business Club for a referendum 
on the question of a settlement of the 
car-jitney controversy. The club wants 


to send out a ballot by mail to secure 


— 


“yes” or “no” answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 

1. Shall the City Council negotiate a 
settlement of the railway problem? 

2. Shall the city make franchise conces- 
sions to the railway if a reduction in fares 
is obtained thereby? 

3. Shall jitney buses, now paralleling 
railway lines, be discontinued and buses 
allowed to operate only in territory not 
served by the railway if a reduction in 
street car fare can be obtained thereby? 

The club plans, if it can secure the 
approval of the Council, to bind the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company to 
abide by a settlement based on the 
desires of the people. The matter was 
referred to a committee of the whole 
Council for review at a meeting to be 


held in the near future. 


More Study and Greater 
Discussion Needed at Toledo 


The transportation system of Toledo, 
Ohio, has become the subject of polit- 
ical discussion again through various 
proposals lodged in the City Council in 
the last few weeks. At a meeting on 
March 6 attended by councilmen, the 
street railway commissioner, officials of 
the Community Traction Company and 
administration officials, including the 
Mayor, no decision was reached, but it 
appears that the city will ask a modifi- 
cation of some of the terms of the 
Milner service-at-cost plan. 

Prior to the meeting Councilman 
Grant F. Northrup suggested before 
the Council that existing schedules and 
service in effect at the time of the 
adoption of the Milner ordinance be 
restored. Since that time many re- 
routing changes have been made and 
some lines abandoned. In an open 
letter to Mr. Northrup, Judge John M. 
Killits of the federal vourt blamed the 
high fares and difficulties in obtaining 
improvements on the fact that non- 
taxpaying competitive bus lines had 
been fostered and that the Council had 
failed to take advantage of the clause 
in the Milner ordinance forcing the 


Doherty interests to invest an addi- 
tional $1,000,000 capital in extensions 
and a crosstown line. 

To make matters still worse the 
News-Bee, a Scripps-Howard news- 
paper, which fought the service-at-cost 
plan originally and favored municipal 
ownership, has returned to the attack 
with renewed energy. It now insists 
that the car lines shall be junked and 
bus service substituted. : 

Other matters aggravate the situa- 
tion. The home-rule bus bill will bring 
several new proposals for complete 
city-wide bus systems. The Toledo 
People’s Motor Bus Company al- 
ready has an application before the 
state body for permission to duplicate 
the service now rendered by the Com- 
munity Traction Company, and it is 
known that an Eastern group has been 
making a survey of the city with the 
idea of offering to install a complete 
bus system to operate on a sliding fare 
scale with 10 cents as the maximum. 

Further agitation is aroused by the 
appearance of Joseph J. Beierla, head 


of the Toledo Motor Bus Company, with 
an offer to operate buses to all parts 
of the city at a 6-cent fare with uni- 
versal transfer if granted a 15-year 
franchise. Mr. Beierla’s present 5-cent 
line competes with the Dorr Street line 
of the Community Traction Company. 
It is expected that the major prob- 
lems will be taken up at.a series of 
conferences between the city and com- 
pany representatives following a fur- 
ther study of the problem by them. 


Franchise Ready in Kansas City 


For several months conferences have 
been held at Kansas City, Mo., at which 
the Council committee and the general 
manager and the receivers for the Kan- 
sas City Railways have considered con- 
ditions under which the railway should 
operate buses in auxiliary service. On 
March 9 the draft of the franchise was 
practically finished, with all major 
points considered more or less satis- 
factory. The ordinance will now go be- 
fore the Council. 


Service-at-Cost and Purchase Contract 


Milwaukee Stockholders Recommended to Accept New Grant to Be 
Submitted to Voters on April 7—Provisions of New 
Operating Arrangement Reviewed 


TOCKHOLDERS of the Milwaukee 

Electric Railway & Light Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis., have been called for 
a special meeting on March 238 to vote 
on the proposal that the company ac- 
cept the new “service-at-cost and mu- 
nicipal acquisition” contract with the 
city of Milwaukee. The directors 
recommend that the ordinance be ac- 
cepted. While one result of operation 
under the contract will be definitely to 
limit the earning power of the company 
in the principal district which it serves, 
the directors are said to feel that the 
advantages to be anticipated on the 
other side, which include stability in 
earnings, improvement of _ relations 
with the community and protection to 
the company’s actual investment in the 
event that the city desires to purchase, 
will compensate for the loss thus in- 
volved. 

Acceptance of the contract ordinance 
by the company involves among other 
things the giving of an option to the 
city of Milwaukee to purchase the prop- 
erties owned by the company within 
the contract area and an undertaking 
on the part of the company to place an 
additional mortgage upon its properties 
within the contract area for’ the 
security of such bonds as the city may 
in the future elect to purchase from the 
company. 

-The contract applies to approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the business and 
property of the company, being the 
property in Milwaukee and the adjacent 
suburban communities. The ordinance 
proposes that the contract go into 
effect July 1, 1925, and that it shall be 
subject to termination at the end of any 
10-year period thereafter upon two 
years notice from the city to the com- 
pany. 

The contract has a threefold scope: 

1. To assure to the community utility 


service at cost (including therein a stipu- 
lated return on the company’s investment) 


and to enable the company to earn the cost 
of the service rendered and so defined. 

2. To vest the utility. regulatory function 
in the city rather than in the state ad- 
ministrative authorities. 

3. To give the city an option to pur- 
chase the properties at a price to be de- 
termined by application of an agreed 
formula and meanwhile to participate in 
the financing of the properties. 


The fixed properties comprised 
within the rate base and those ‘subject 
to purchase by the city are to be iden- 
tical. The agreed value of the invest- 
ment in these properties as of July 1, 
1925, the effective date of the proposed 
contracts, is tentatively fixed at $56,- 
456,506, subject to adjustment upon the 
completion of the joint audit now being 
conducted by representatives of the 
city and the company. Im case of in- 
ability of the parties to agree upon this 
adjustment the matter will be deter- 
mined by arbitration. Sixteen per cent 
of the value of the investment of the 
company in these fixed properties has 
been allowed as reserve for deprecia- 
tion accrued to the effective date of the 
contract. 

Cost of service is defined as all op- 
erating expenses including taxes and 
rentals, reasonable allowances for de- 
preciation and operating reserves and 
a stipulated return upon the company’s 
investment. For the first year the re- 
turn is to be at the rate of 7.7 per cent. 
This is the return to which the com- 
pany is now entitled under state regula- 
tion. Thereafter the rate of return will 
be increased or diminished by one-half 
of the amount by which the rate of cost 
of the company’s borrowed money ex- 
ceeds or is less than 5.7 per cent. In 
the contingency of certain investments 
by the city in the company’s funded 
debt, the contract provides that the 
company shall receive a somewhat 
lower return upon that portion of its 
capital which is borrowed from the 
city. Service rates are to be raised or 
lowered from time to time with a view 
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to enabling the company to earn the 
full amount of the cost of the service 
rendered but no more than that amount. 

Under the proposed contract the cor- 
porate autonomy of the company is to 
be respected and the physical custody 
and operation of the properties are at 
all times to remain in the hands of the 
company. However, the city, acting 
through its own commissioner, will be 
vested, in lieu of the state administra- 
tive authorities, with the power to 
specify and control the quantity and 
the quality of the service to be ren- 
dered and the additions, extensions and 
permanent improvements to be made to 
the property within the contract area, 
subject to the condition that such regu- 
lation shall not jeopardize the prospect 
of earning the full cost of the service 
rendered. In the event of disagreement 
between the parties to the contract the 
matter may be submitted to arbitration. 

In lieu of the present right of the 
city to acquire the properties by con- 
demnation proceedings, the contract 
gives the city an option to purchase 
the properties within the contract area 
as an entirety, upon 6 months’ notice, at 
a price equal to the agreed value of the 
investment in the properties with cer- 
tain adjustments for reserves, etc. The 
city is also given an option to invest 
from time to time in the funded debt of 
the company (but only when the com- 
pany is requiring and seeking new cap- 
ital) either by purchase of mortgage 
bonds or by making long term unse- 
eured loans bearing interest at the 
average preferred stock dividend rate. 
For the purpose of providing a vehicle 
for this investment by the city, the con- 
tract provides that the company shall 
execute a new mortgage upon its prop- 
erties within the contract area for the 
security of those bonds which the city 
may elect to purchase. The contract 
also provides that any balances in the 
reserves built up by charges to the cost 
of the service under the contract which 
are in excess of reasonable require- 
ments may be transferred to the credit 
of the city’s investment account. 

The proposal that now goes , before 
the stockholders of the company is the 
result of deliberations that have been in 
progress sinee February, 1919. The 
ordinance was passed by the Common 
Council on March 2, 1925,.and was ap- 
proved by the Mayor on March 3; 1925. 
The contract ordinance provides that it 
shall not become effective until it shall 
have been accepted by the company and 
approved by the Railroad Commission 
and further approved by a majority 
vote of the qualified electors at a spe- 
cial election to be held on April 7. 


Conviction of Dynamiters Upheld.— 
The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has upheld the convictions of 
four men who were found guilty in the 
United States District Court at Buffalo 
of conspiracy in connection with the 
dynamiting of the Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls high-speed line of the Interna- 
tional Railway at Elwood Station dur- 
ing the strike of July, 1922./ The pris- 
oners will begin to serve their sen- 
tences at once. They are Francis 
Reilly, Healy Breeze, William L. Van 
Dell and William H. Smith. Each was 
sentenced to a year in Atlanta Federal 
prison and to pay a fine of $2,000. 
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Chicago Campaign Started 


Speakers’ Bureau, Press Bureau and 
Advertising Department Pushing 
New Franchise Ordinance 


An expensive campaign financed by 
unknown sources was formally launched 
on March 9 to put across the Chicago 
traction ordinance at the April refer- 
endum. A suite of offices has been 
opened with a speakers’ bureau, press 
bureau and advertising department and 
the politicians and leading organizers 
have been recalled from winter resorts. 
The most intensive drive for a civic 
proposition ever undertaken in Chicago 
appears to be ahead. 

Forty Aldermen who voted for the 
ordinance in Council, all heads of city 
departments, party counsellors, civic 
students, public ownership proponents 
and technical men are listed as speakers. 

The public attitude is paradoxical. 
Four separate branches of thought may 
be given as an example: 

A party favoring the ordinance 
it is municipal ownership. 

A party opposing the ordinance 
it is municipal ownership. 

A party opposing the ordinance 
it is not municipal ownership. 

A party favoring the ordinance 
it is not municipal ownership. This sup- 


port comes from those won by the consoli- 
dation arrangement. 


because 
because 
because 


because 


All are given hearings by civic bodies 
and by “town meetings,” which a cor- 
poration has been formed to foster. 

Mayor Dever has taken an important 
step regarding extensions and new 
building which he hopes to finance 
partly by assessment on benefited prop- 
erty to avert a repetition of the familiar 
shower of gold into the pockets of real 
estate developers at the expense of the 
utilities financing the extensions. 

Part of the Massachusetts assess- 
ment law has been written into an 
amendment for the Illinois law and 
will be voted on by the Legislature. 
This will permit, primarily, the imme- 
diate digging of the downtown subway 
arteries by assessment and the appor- 
tionment of the assessments after the 
work is done. On a $45,000,000 subway 
under the loop district the property 
owners would have to pay . about 
$18,000,000, based on precedents re- 
cently made by the courts. The pro- 
portion for the remainder of the rapid 
transit lines, about $380,000,000, will 
have to be worked out without prece- 
dent. Subway building experience in 
Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
was studied but appeared to be of little 
value. 


New York State Railways 
Expands Bus Business 


Entrance of the New York State 
Railways into the interurban bus field 
on an extensive scale is presaged by 
the company’s purchase of the Roch- 
ester Interurban Bus Company, oper- 
ating eight buses on routes from Roch- 
ester to Livonia, Hornell and Le Roy. 
The company will be continued under 
the same name, with James F. Hamil- 
ton, president of the railways, as presi- 
dent of the bus company. 

This initial step is expected to be 
followed by absorption of other inter- 
urban lines in Rochester, Syracuse, 
Schenectady and Utica, all served by 
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the New York State Railways. The © 
purchase of the interurban line puts © 
the New York State Railways among 
the most active bus operators in rail- 
way circles. It operates the East Ave- 
nue and Browncroft lines in the city 
of Rochester, the Dewey Avenue feeder 
line and a crosstown trackless trolley 
line, as well as routes in Syracuse and 
Utica. The railway has a permit pend- — 
ing for a line over the Ridge Road in 
the suburban town of Greece and plans 
for a network of bus lines along the 
lake shore to serve Ontario summer 
colonists and adjacent towns. 

The company’s new acquisition is a 
corporation with a capital stock of 
$50,000. L. M. Caves was president. 
The company acquired the Hornell line 
last fall from C. G. Abernathy. Hornell 
is about 70 miles from Rochester, Le 
Roy about 20 miles and Livonia 15 
miles. The three routes serve a rich 
farming community, connecting, in the 
cases of Le Roy and Hornell, two pros- 
perous trade centers with Rochester. | 

The eight buses acquired in the pur- 
chase will be used for the time being, | 
but later will be replaced by larger 
and more luxurious buses. An addi- | 
tional line to Perry, a mill and farm 
center 85 miles from Rochester, is © 
planned. Improved highways furnish 
the route for all these lines. 

Besides Mr. Hamilton, officers of the 
reorganized Rochester Interurban Bus 
Company, are: Vice-president, Daniel 
M. Beach; treasurer, J. C. Collins, and | 
secretary, Howard Reichert. 


Big Developments Reported 
Ahead for Insull Properties 


Persons at Fort Wayne, Ind., in touch © 
with the activities of the Insull inter- | 
ests see ahead, in the passing of control 
of the properties of the Indiana Serv- 
ice Corporation to the Insull interests, 
the proposed amalgamation of these _ 
newly acquired properties in a super- | 
modern electric transportation system | 
which will link Chicago, Fort Wayne, © 
Toledo and many other important cities — 
in Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Michigan. — 
The recent changes are also construed — 
to be the forerunner of a plan to cover 
the entire district with a series of 
power connections, bringing power di- 
rectly from southern Indiana mines to — 
supply this entire section of Indiana.._ 
As another step in the plans, the Insull 
interests announced on March 5 the 
purchase of the properties of the Indi- 
ana Utilities Company of Angola, ani| 
organization which dominates the elec-| 
trical power and like fields in that city _ 
and twenty other communities, and the 
acquisition of the Goshen and Warsaw 
utilities. 

Certainly there is a great deal thatt 
is still nebulous about the plans for 
tying the properties together, but cre- 
dence is lent to some of the recent re- 
ports because of the rapidity with which 
other properties are being bought se 
soon after the acquisition of the 
Indiana Service properties, which con- 
trol light and power concessions in = 
large area of northeastern Indiana a: 
well as three interurban traction ane 
three city traction systems. 

On March 12 a $1,300,000 prograr® 
of improvements was announced. ‘ 
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Corrective Legislation Introduced 


Legislation has been introduced into. 
Congress which is intended to correct 
the situation created by the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court regarding buses run in interstate 
service, which apparently makes such 
buses subject neither to state nor na- 
tional authority except in so far as 
purely local police and tax regulations 
go. The new measure would authorize 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to make all necessary rules regarding 
motor transportation companies and 
for other purposes. The text of the 
measure follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America, in Congress assembled, 

That. the following words and _ phrases 
eae in this title shall be construed as fol- 
OWS: 

(a) The term ‘‘commission” shall mean 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
“commissioner” one of the mem- 
bers of such commission. 

(b) The term “transportation” shall 
mean the carrying of passengers or prop- 
erty from one state or territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia 
to any other state or territory of the 
United States or the District of Columbia. 


(c) The term “motor transportation com- _ 


pany” shall mean every corporation or per- 
son, their lessees, trustees, or receivers, 
owning, controlling, operating, or managing 
any motor-propelled. vehicle not usually 
operated on or over rails, used in the busi- 
ness of transportation of persons or prop- 
erty, or both, as a common carrier for 
compensation over any public highway. 

(d) The term “public highways” when 
in this act shall mean any public 

road or highway extending from 
ene state or territory of the United States 
or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 2. No such motor transportation 
company shall begin to operate any metor- 
propelled vehicle for the transportation of 
persons or property, or both, for compen- 
sation between fixed termini or over a 
regular or irregular route extending from 
one state or territory of the United States 
or the District of Columbia to any other 
state or territory of the United States or 
the District of Columbia, without first ob- 
taining from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a certificate declaring that the 
public convenience and necessity requires 
such operation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
hereby authorized to make all necessary 
rules and regulations with reference there- 
to and the operation of said motor trans- 
portation companies applicable to interstate 
business over public highways. 


Ze 


Two Arbiters Chosen.—Trainmen of 
the Capital Traction Company, Wash- 


‘ington, D. C., have selected James A. 


Gallivan, Representative of Massa- 
chusetts, to act on the board of arbitra- 
tion which is to determine what change, 
if any, should be made in their wages 
at this time. As already announced in 
the ELEcTRIc RAILWAY JOURNAL, the 
company named Stanton C. Peelle, an 
attorney, as its arbiter. Both these 
arbiters will select a third member to 
complete the board. 

Franchise Revoked.—The City Coun- 
cil recently revoked the franchise of 
the Titusville Traction Company, Titus- 
ville, Pa., and has served notice on S. 
W. Platt & Company of Pittsburgh, 
which firm ‘purchased the plant with 
the intention of scrapping it, to vacate 


the occupied streets within 60 days. 


The Public Service Commission has 
granted a temporary certificate of con- 
venience to the Citizens’ Traction Com- 
pany of Oil City by which buses are run 
every two hours between Pleasantville 


and Hydestown through Titusville. The 
certificate also provides permission to 
run buses over the new McKinney 
road from Titusville to Oil City. 


One-Man Car Operators Seek More 
Pay.—An 8-hour working day and an 
increase in wages of 13 cents an hour 
were included in recent demands of the 
railway union employees of the Man- 
chester Traction Light & Power Com- 
pany, Manchester, N.°H. At the pres- 
ent time the operators of one-man cars 
receive 67% cents an hour for a ten- 
hour day. 


Extended Bus Service Planned.—The 
North Carolina Public Service Com- 
pany through its subsidiary, the 
Greensboro Bus Company, Greensboro, 
N. C., plans to extend a bus line to 
serve west of the North Carolina Col- 
lege, out Spring Garden Street as far 
as Pomona, and a second line through 
Glenwood and Piedmont Heights. At 
present the company operates two bus 
lines from Jefferson Square to the 
county home through Westerwood and 
West Market terrace. The new line 
will parallel the present car line for 
practically the entire distance. The 
fare on the buses, it was stated, will be 
10 cents. 


Reduces Fare Voluntarily.—The In- 
ternational Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
voluntarily reduced the fare on the 
Buffalo-Kenmore-Tonawanda interurban 
line from 17 cents to 10 cents. It is 
the aim of the company to divert travel 
from Tonawanda to Buffalo over this 
route so that the old Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls line via the Military road can be 
abandoned. The old Buffalo-Niagara 
Falls line now runs as far as Gratwick 
via Tonawanda. A 25-cent fare is 
charged from Tonawanda to Buffalo via 
this line as compared with 10 cents to 
the Buffalo city line and an 8-cent city 
fare on the Kenmore-Tonawanda route. 
The International plans to substitute 
buses for its interurban cars on the 
Buffalo-Kenmore-Tonawanda division. 
The consent of bondholders to the aban- 
donment of tracks in Delaware Avenue 
on this line is being sought by the In- 
ternational Railway. 


Wants Fare Reduced.—The Missouri 
Public Service Commission has notified 
the United Railways, St. Louis, that it 
must reduce the fare between Clayton, 
Mo., and St. Louis over the Log Cabin 
or Clayton line from 14 cents to 7 
cents, the fare now charged for the 
same trip via the Kirkwood-Ferguson 
and Olive Street lines. Rolla Wells, 
receiver, has presented data to the com- 
mission showing that the company was 
losing money on the Clayton line even 
at the 14-cent fare. The deficit in 1924 
was $9,598. The reduction does not 
apply to the stretch beyond the Clayton 
Court House. 


Bill Would: Mean Loss to Cities.— 
A fight has been started in New Jersey 
to prevent the passage of Assembly 
Bill No. 24, under which loss of reve- 
nue would result to the communities 
in which the trolleys and buses operate. 
The bill sets forth that where a state 
tax is levied a local tax cannot be im- 
posed. The new measure was intro- 
duced by Assemblyman William H. 
Iszard, Camden. It has been referred 
to the committee on municipal corpora- 
tion. It is declared that if the bill is. 
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enacted it will mean a loss of about 
$150,000 annually to Newark alone. 


Refuses to Extend Fare Zone.—On 
the ground that it would discriminate 
in favor of one class of passengers 
as against other classes, the Board of 
Public Utility Commissioners of New 
Jersey has refused a request of the 
town of Harrison to extend one of the 
fare zones on the Jersey City line of 
the Public Service Railway between 
Newark and Harrison, N. J. The zone 
extension was asked for the conven- 
lence of employees of a factory at 
Kearny, N. J. 

Transfer Trial Period Extended.— 
Announcement was made recently by 
W. H. Boyce, commercial manager of 
the Pittsburgh Railways, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., that in response to many requests, 
permission had been given for an ex- 
tension of the trial period of the 
10-cent transfer to March 31. Under 
the plan, a passenger boarding a car 
and depositing a cash fare of 10 cents 
is entitled to a transfer to any point 
in the first fare zone, or to any point 
which can be reached by a one-token 
ride from the downtown district. 

Trip Tickets Reduces Fare.—The sale 
of trip tickets, which in effect isa re- 
duction of fare, has been started by 
the Worcester Consolidated Street Rail- 
way on the run from Worcester and 
Wheeler’s stop in North Grafton, Mass., 
and, the administration building of the 
Grafton state hospital. The regular 
fare from Worcester to these two stops 
is 24 cents, but the tickets are sold in 
strips of five and save the purchaser 
4 cents a trip. Passengers who use the 
tickets are entitled to a transfer in 
Worcester. 

Petitions to Operate Buses. — Re- 
ceivers of the York Utilities Company, 
Biddeford, Me., have petitioned the 
Public Utilities Commission for per- 
mission to operate buses from Sanford 
to Biddeford via Alfred. Electric rail- 
way lines. are still in operation from 
Sanford and Springvale to Kennebunk, 
Kennebunkport, and Biddeford. The 
trolley line branches from Kennebunk, 
Kennebunkport, and Cape Porpoise will 
be discontinued and bus service substi- 
tuted on the Kennebunkport branch. 
On the Cape Porpoise branch it is 
proposed to junk the rails this spring. 
Buses have been running between San- 
ford and Springvale. Two new buses 
have been ordered. 

London Railway Outlook Uncertain. 
—The Canadian Financial Post says 
Sir Adam Beck has the city of London, 
Ont., in a quandary over its railway. 
The city has held off making its appli- 
cation to the Legislature for permission 
to raise funds to purchase the railway. 
Permission for the company to operate 
at the present 5-cent fare expires 
March 8 and as a result the city will 
face an embarrassing position if the 
company refuses to carry on at the old 
fare schedule, at which rate the com- 
pany says it will be losing heavily. 
Sir Adam has been dickering to pur- 
chase the railway. In the meantime, 
since he got back in his seat in the 
Legislature, he got a measure put 
through the House which canceled the 
permission which the company had. re- 
ceived from the previous house to 
charge a 5-cent instead of a 7-cent fare 
with nine tickets for 25 cents. 


New Interests Elected to 
Fort Wayne Board 


Samuel Insull and associates on 
March 10 joined the management of 
the Indiana Service Corporation, Fort 
Wayne. Election of a new board of 
directors at the annual meeting of 
stockholders marked the passing of 
control of the company from Eastern 
men to public utility operators in the 
Middle West, chiefly residents of 
Indiana. 

The new members of the board are 
Mr. Insull, Charles W. Chase, president 
of the Gary Street Railways, and 
Samuel Insull, Jr. They take the places 
of Henry Sanderson, New York, who 
was chairman of the board; Frank M. 
Tait, New York, and Percy M. Chand- 
ler, Philadelphia. Directors who were 
re-elected are Robert M. Feustel, James 
M. Barrett, Henry C. Paul and Harry E. 
Vordermark, all of Fort Wayne. 

Mr. Insull becomes chairman of the 
company and Mr. Feustel was re-elected 
president, in active charge of the man- 
agement of the company. Mr. Vorder- 
mark was re-elected vice-president and 
treasurer and Fred M. Schmidt con- 
tinues as secretary of the company. No 
changes in the personnel of the com- 
pany or its plans of operation are con- 
templated. 

Electric railway lines owned and op- 
erated by the company total about 200 
miles, of which 56 are city lines and 
the balance interurban. 


Seranton and Altoona Railways 
Pass to Fitkin Interests 


The so-called Fitkin interests of New 
York have contracted to purchase the 
Seranton Railway, Scranton, Pa.; Al- 
toona & Logan Valley Electric Railway 
Altoona, Pa.; the Scranton Bus Com- 
pany, Logan Valley Bus Company, and 
several gas and lighting properties, all 
located in Pennsylvania, and the Florida 
Power Company, a hydro-electric com- 
pany which will be connected by high- 
tension transmission lines with the 
Pinellas County Power Company, a 
subsidiary of the Tide Water Power 
Company, now owned by the Jersey 
Central Power & Light Company. 

It is more than likely that all of 
these properties will come under the 
direction of the General Engineering 
& Management Corporation, New York, 
of which A. E. Fitkin is vice-president. 
In fact, the Fitkin interests plan the 
National Public Service Corporation to 
be the holding company for their 
utilities in eight states and a successor 
to the present Jersey Central Power & 
Light Company. 

In furtherance of this plan stock- 
holders of the Jersey Central Power & 
Light Company are called to meet at 
Richmond, Va., March 17 to approve 
the formation of the National Public 
Service Corporation. It is proposed to 
sell $11,500,000 principal amount of 
first mortgage and refunding 20-year 
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53 per cent gold bonds and $4,000,000 
par amount of 7 per cent preferred 
stock, the proceeds of which will retire 
existing indebtedness. The latter in- 
cludes more than $6,000,000 in short- 
term notes which mature within 2 
years. A part of the proceeds will 
furnish funds for the purchase of the 
new properties. 

In addition it is proposed to sell 
$6,000,000 principal amount of 30-year 
63 per cent sinking fund collateral 
trust gold bonds for funds to complete 
the purchase of other companies. Stock- 
holders will vote on the proposal to au- 
thorize an 
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bonds limited in an aggregate amount 
of “not more than $500,000,000 at any 
time outstanding.” 

The number of shares of common 
stock without par value will be in- 
creased from 220,000 to 1,000,000. The 
common is to be divided into 500,000 
shares of class A and an equal amount 
of class B stock, and one-half share of 
class A is to be offered in exchange for 
each Jersey Central common share now 
or later outstanding. 

The Scranton Railway and the AIl- 
toona & Logan Valley Railway were at 
one time included in the holdings of the 
American Railways, which was suc- 
ceeded by the American Electric Power 
Company, which in turn has passed to 
Electric Bond & Share interests, which 
have disposed of the railways included 
in the group as not essential to their 
plans for the development of the prop- 
erties sponsored by them. 


Passenger Revenue in Philadelphia 


Up $753,340 


Net Income of $1,810,364 Sufficient to Pay 6 per Cent Dividend and 
Provide for Co-operative Wage Participation by Men— 
Reasons Given for Recent Dividend Increase 


ET INCOME of the Philadelphia 

Rapid Transit Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1924, increased $10,364 over the 
previous year. Railway operating rev- 
enue for the year increased $724,526. 
The details of the earnings of the com- 
pany are all contained in the accom- 
panying statement of the income ac- 
count for the year taken from the 
recently issued pamphlet report. The 
company says that the passenger reve- 
nue increase of $753,340 was due to the 
74-cent token-8-cent cash fare which 
became effective Sept. 25, 1924. Net 
income of $1,810,364 was earned dur- 
ing 1924, thus providing for the 
P. R. T. 6 per cent dividend, and in 
addition thereto the amount required to 
pay the co-operative wage participa- 
tion to the men. 


SEVEN-CENT FARE FORCED 
Upon MANAGEMENT 


In discussing the matter of fares 
President Dunbar says in part: 


P. R._T. was reluctant to lose the short 
riding built up around the 5-cent fare 
through long years of painstaking manage- 
ment and employee salesmanship. T. E. 
Mitten publicly declared that the 5-cent 
fare was “almost a_ religion” of his. 
Mounting costs forced P. R. T. in 1920 to 
seek a means of increasing its revenue. 
Mitten Management recommended a 
straight 5-cent fare, with the elimination 
of all free transfers and 3-cent exchanges. 
P. R. T. bankers urged an increase to 7 
cents, fearing the effect upon their interests 
elsewhere if P. R. T. proved continuingly 
successful under a 5-cent fare. 

Mitten Management fought the 7-cent fare 
throughout the summer of 1920. In July 
476,000 car riders signed petitions favor- 
ing the straight 5-cent fare. P. R. T. em- 
ployees passed up a wage increase to which 
they were entitled, and went so far as to 
offer their savings without interest to aid 
in the fight Mitten Management was wag- 
ing. In October our patrons showed their 
approval and support by voluntarily paying 
more that 2,000,000 additional 5-cent fares 
instead of using the free transfers or 3- 
cent exchanges to which entitled. 

The 7-cent fare, in spite of our efforts, 
was forced upon this management in No- 
vember, 1920. In 1921 P. R. T. carried 
75,000,000 fewer riders than in the 
previous year—$3.750,000 worth of nickel 
fares. P. R. T. has never since reached 


the record riding of the 5-cent fare days. 
The 7-cent fare results proved the engi- 
neers’ estimate to have been wrong, while 
that which Mitten Management prophesied 
actually came true. 

Considering the normal increase which 
we would have had with the 5-cent fare, 
the actual loss because of the 7-cent fare 
was upward of 100,000,000 passengers—or 
more than 10 per cent of P. R. T. 1920 
patronage. If the straight 5-cent fare had 
been granted in 1920, P. R. T. would each 
year have earned so much more than it did 
under the 7-cent fare that not only would 
the increase to 8-cent cash-2 tokens for 
15-cent fare have been unnecessary, but 
the straight 5-cent fare still would be 
sufficient for our needs. The folly of over- 
riding the opinion of a successful operat- 
ing management, as was done in this 
case, should have been apparent before the 
voles mistake of the 7-cent fare was 
made. 


Elsewhere the company says that the 
Public Service Commission duly ap- 
proved its application for authority to 


PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEARS 
ENDING DEC. 31 


1924 1923 
Gross passenger earnings.... $45,002,700 $44,249,360 
Other operating revenue... . 652,317 681,130 
Railway operating revenue.. $45,655,017 $44,930,491 
Way and structures, equip- 
ment and power—Mainte- 
nance, renewals and de- 
preciation 222 ye 3.4.0. $8,560,400 $8,560,400 
Power operation........... 3,772,643 4,416,306 
Conducting transportation... 14,315,232 14,003,087 
General... _. ioe ee 4,593,019 4,060,159 
Taxes, including paving tax 2,760,903 2,695,708 
$34,000,199 $33,735,661 
Operating income.......... $11,654,817 $11,194,829 
Non-operatingincome...... 560,470 539 
$12,215,288 $11,816,369 
Enterestei kts so ee acne $1,371,252 $1,161,637 
Rantale:. SPC b io. 8,541,591 8,518,692 
Frankford Elevated rental 312,079 56,039 
Sinking fund—City contract 180,000 180,000 
$10,404,924 $10,016,269 
Net ihoome...0...0..1.... $1,810,364 $1,800,000 


Note.—Net income exactly $1,800,000 in 1923, due 
to wage participation of men being short earned, 
after first setting aside $1,800,000 for P. R. T. divi- 
dend. This shortage has been made up by extraordi- 
nary economies during the current year as promised, 
and the whole of the 1924 wage participation has been 
fully earned. 


ee 
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JURTEEN-YEAR REVIEW OF MITTEN MANAGEMENT RESULTS IN PHILADELPHIA 


To Public To Employees — —To Owners— 
Total Maxi- 
Revenue Average f mum Ingur- Co-opera- 
‘ and Fare per Rides Modern Hourly ance, tive Wage Dividend 
alendar Transfer Passenger, per Carsin Wage, Pensions, Participa- onP.R.T. 

Year Passengers Cents Capita Service Cents Ete.* tion Stock 
1910 443,204,502 4.15 288 100 23 CALE Cie? so COA Aen Rete oes Sea 
1911 = 517,697.478 4.09 329 215 234 49 O 235 ier ase 2s nti eacic vee 
1912 549 674,683 4.06 343 1015 25 SA OTM ne iin eo  Oader raisin cee 
1913 =580 011,057 4.03 357 1715 30 G7.O28 0 eens). SNaaaehlt getineeens 
1914 581 297,949 3.97 352 1715 30 SD TDs Rass 9c Tee oe ete 
1915 594,220,409 3.94 354 1,715 30 G2.577 MeL een. “Ts oes ete 
1916 669,008,258 3.93 392 1,715 32 63: 336. 20 cena s «0 $1,348,656—43% 
1917 726,936,340 3.94 419 1,715 35 LATO: VG os > 1,499,277—5% 
1918 763,008,395 4.01 432 1,833 48 e050 Oe eee as 1, 499, 290—5% 
1919 866,944,336 4.00 483 1,980 58 DUP SISA Ge caters ba 13499,290—5% 
1920 908,482,135 4.18 501 1,980 723 DOIT OO Ben ee a pe epee S ALS e aie sr 2 
1921 836,547,351 4.95 451 1,990 65 Pon OR nah Ot yay Salah cal 
1922 848,883,512 4.9] 450 = 2,095 623 260,939 $1,650,000 1,799, 148—6% 
1923 917,787,235 4.81 479 2,615 64 291,725 1,850,000 1,799, 148—6% 
1924 909,303,945 4.95 467 =. 2,615 65 298, 500 1,873,000 1,799,575—6% 


“* Provided for in the Co-operative Welfare Association, in which P. R. T. pays dollar for dollar with the men. 


nerease the rates in the city of Phila- 
lelphia from 63-cent ticket-7-cent cash 
are to 74-cent token 8-cent cash fare, 
climinating the 3-cent exchange ticket 
sutside the delivery district and estab- 
ishing 5 cents as the rate for zones 
on suburban lines. 

In the rate case proceedings before 
he Public Service Commission the 
ompany submitted estimates of the 
‘nancial results under the higher fare, 
conforming to the operating budget 
‘tormula approved by the commission 
n the valuation proceedings and show- 
ng an estimated return of less than 
12,000,000, as against the authorized 
annual return of $14,000,000, repre- 
senting 7 per cent on the minimum 
ate base of $200,000,000. The order 
‘t the Public Service Commission to 
harge the higher fare has been upheld 
by the Superior Court. 
_ It is explained that the company did 
‘not contest the “upward of $200,000,000 
valuation’? handed down by the Public 
‘Service Commission, for the reason 
that, with the 7 per cent allowed by 
the commission thereon, the net income 
of $14,000,000 per annum then per- 
mitted was sufficient to cover all that 
the company could be expected now to 


earn over and above the amount re- 
quired to carry out its program of im- 
proved service. 

With respect to the Broad Street 
subway the company has stated that it 
will offer a_ fixed 
rental when this sub- 
way nears comple- 
tion, and that if its 
offer be unaccept- 
able P. R. T. will 
stand ready to oper- 
ate this city - built 
line for the city’s ac- 
count in order that 
the actual results 
may be made avail- 
able to-determine the 
amount of rental to 
be paid thereafter. 

The company says 
that upon the open- 
ing of the Broad 
Street subway a 
5-cent fare thereover and a 5-cent fare 
upon the Market-Frankford elevated 
will be necessary in order that these 
main trunk lines be most effectively 
used in carrying the maximum number 
of passengers. Five-cent zones for 
surface cars will then also be neces- 


STREET CAR AND SUBWAY-ELEVATED PASSENGER STATISTICS OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


Average 
i Rate per Passenger, 
——Passengers Carried———\ Cents Passenger Revenu' 
1924 19 1924 1923 1924 1923 
January...... 78,297,258 74,857,899 4.79 4.84 $3,748,595.68 $3,625,767.94 
February..,.. 73,247,920 68,570,408 4.78 4.82 3,501,989. 71 3,305,182.54 
79,591,970 79,422,257 4.78 4.82 3,802,197.01 3,827,671.64 
78,235,652 76,730,494 4.78 4.81 3,743,361.49 3,694,068. 56 
81,288,979 82,591,742 4.77 4.81 3,880,553. 43 3,973,888. 38 
75,366,347 77,264,587 4.77 4.82 3,591,596. 89 3,723,608. 11 
71,989,422 72,719,051 4.77 4.80 3,430,594. 88 3,493,820. 93 
68,650,403 71,609,710 4.76 4.80 3,266,126.70 3,435,641.53 
71,260,433 73,237,080 4.90 4.80 3,490,695. 31 3,515,750. 30 
ober..... 77,796,303 81,258,998 5.40 4.80 4,203,772.70 3,898,959. 12 
November... . 74,087,646 78,555,394 5.41 4.80 4,010,418.26 3,771,562. 44 
December... . 79,491,612 80,969,615 5.42 4.81 4,332,798. 20 3,983,439. 27 
Motal...... 909,303,945 917,787,235 4.95 4.81 $45,002,700. 26 $44,249,360.76 
MOTOR#BUS OPERATION OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 
—Passengers Carried— —Passenger Harnings— —— Deficit 

1924 1923 1924 1923 1924 1923 

W292, 6000 Bere ne cteetie SIG. 700s ae coo GO ABA ie 

17452508 oe eae 1GAGO TE Ree S25; PAB Ze) kes oem 

PEO 24 od es ficnoptor PO4GT.8 PMNS «dor. 5 OS aT eens 

eo Bee pete. Stare PRL. eel ae 8 Ree CET he Ole ees 

241 80% 9 ©, Bee 22,620 oasis 3. BAGWEY Oo os joe 

PRRGIOSY Ry a aucctier BE SSB ei or. ZI ee a te Res 

BSA OED A erin hase ee 14 I De® Panera es Pe O 2G er asi h rites 

SPANOS Od ttn ste cte'ees BDO 24 MeN orca k ek 5,621 aA 
200,791 62,436 18,742 $6,244 4,357 $1,687 
223,865 190,926 20,981 18,763 4,482 4,821 
194,678 179,495 18,136 17,314 1,772 3,759 
210,094 193, 257 19,526 18,398 5,040 1,254 
2,579,941 626,114 $241,951 $60,719 $53,640 $8,147 


* Service started Sept. 23, 1923. 
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Shaded Area Shows Passengers Carried on Typical Day 
from 4:30 A.M. to 11:30 P.M. in Philadelphia 
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sary to insure a maximum fare of not 
more than 10 cents between the central 
delivery district and the farthest city 
limits, otherwise the combined use of 
surface cars and subways will so in- 
crease the proportion of unprofitable 
long distance riding as to overwhelm 
the combined system with increasing 
costs. 


REASON FOR THE RECENT 
DIVIDEND INCREASE 


With regard to the existing agree- 
ment between the city and the company 
the report says: 


Under the 1907 city-company agreement 
sinking fund payments are provided which 
may, and_no doubt will, be used to pay 
off P. R. T. $30,000,000 of capital stock, at 
par, in 1957. BP. R. T. stockholders paid in 
their $30,000,000 under the city-company 
agreement that they should receive 6 per 
cent per annum cumulative, 

R. T. stockholders are now about 

$20, 000, 000 short of having received their 
per cent cumulative dividend. This 
deficit should be made up before the end 
of the city-company agreement in 1957, by 


Car Capacity, Operated 


----1924 
++4++ 1910 


\ 
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an added annual dividend payment of 2 
per cent. With this in mind $1 per share 
will be paid for the quarter commencing 
Jans We 19 25: 

P, R. T. property values make $14,000,- 
000 per annum the minimum payable to 
owners, $12,000,000 covers all fixed charges 
and dividends. The use of the entire $2,- 
000,000 remaining to pay back dividends is 
not advised, as this would interfere with 
Po Ro Ey plans: 

In discussing the matter of employee 
relations the company says: 

No one is more entitled to share in P. R. T. 
prosperity than the employees who made 
P. R. T. prosperity possible. This manage- 
ment has, therefore, encouraged the trus- 
tees of the employees’ co-operative wage 
participation fund to purchase P. R. T. 
capital stock in the open market. They 
are now the pround possessors of more 
than 150,000 shares, which is in excess 
of one-fourth of the common stock out- 
standing. 

Motor bus operation as an auxiliary 
to the railway shows a constantly in- 
creasing loss, but it is explained that 
while increased bus operation is plan- 
ned, no profit is expected therefrom. 
As the company sees it “since it must 
supply even non-paying service where 
there is any real need therefor, motor 
buses will cost less than would the ex- 
tension of our street car tracks to meet 


this need.” 
MITTEN MANAGEMENT COMPENSATION 


In 1911 Mitten Management fee was 
fixed at $158,000 a year—$50,000 for 
supervising construction, 3 per cent of 
the estimated expenditures; $108,000 
for supervising operation, one-half of 
1 per cent of the estimated gross earn- 
ings. This arrangement continued 
during 14 years past at the lump sum 
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COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNTS OF THE PHILADELPHIA RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


oles 
Maintenance ‘ond. 
Gross and Transp. and Fixed Net 

Year Earnings Renewals General Taxes Charges Income 

974 3,661,198 8,627,973 1,591,523 8,827,988 560,708 
19 12 57380408 3,492,361 9,097,061 1,659,518 8,961,126 72,342 
1913 24/240,592 3/636,088 9;081,213 1,660,236 913241559 538,496 
1914 23,961,398 3,594,209 8,825,665 1,808,951 9,531,232 201,341 
1915 24;315,455 3,647,318 8,677,465 1,783,540 9,622,631 584,501 
1916 27,279,517 4,091,928 9,382,587 1,812,541 9,614,908 2,377,553 
1917 29:726,927 43459,039 105723,912 2)106,769 91573,522 2863,685 
1918 311704,427 41755,664 13/355,575 2,428,819 96295553 1/534,816 
1919 36,039,520 4,959,124 17,287,117 2'345,750 91735,652 11715,877 
1920 39,400,341 5,965,409 20,628,504 2,601,253 9,823,110 382,065 
1921 42,911,040 8,560,400 191874,369 2,798,821 9/870, 158 1,807,292 
1922 43,239,972 8,560,400 20,407,117 2;586,001 9:853,177 1,829,277 
1923 45,552,031 8,560,400 22,479,553 2'695,708 10,016,370 1,800,000 
1924 46,215,488 8,560,400 22'678,896 2:760,903 10,404,924 1,810,365 


of $158,000 “despite the fact that the 
construction expenditures and gross 
earnings have been so greatly in- 


creased.” On this matter the report 
says: 
Mitten Management expenses have 


greatly exceeded the fees paid by Ps Rea. 
for its services. This management will, 
with your assent, from Jan. 1, 1925, for- 
ward, credit itself with 3 per cent of the 
actual expenditures for supervising con- 


struction and with one-half of 1 per cent 
of the actual gross earnings as its fee for 
supervising operation. 

With respect to the results to the 
company under the present manage- 
ment the report says: 

During the 14 years 1911-1924 under 
Mitten Management, P. R. T. earned a 
surplus of $16,896,967. Of this $11,244,385 


has been paid in P. R. T. dividends and 
$5,652,582 put back into the property. 


Twin City Valuation $42,949,191 


Commission’s Findings May Require Fare in Excess of 7 Cents Cash for 
714 per Cent Return—1912-1921 Average Unit 
Prices for Physical Property 


HE Minnesota Railroad and Ware- 
house -Commission has fixed the 
valuation of the Minneapolis Street 
Railway at $25,346,080 as of Jan. 1, 
1922, and of the St. Paul City Railway 
at $15,998,849 as of Jan. 1, 1924. This 
is the first step toward fixing fares in 
the two cities that will result in an ade- 
quate return to the companies. In each 
instance the fare is now 6 cents flat, 
with universal transfers. 
The commission in its report fixes 
the fair value of the properties on Jan. 
1, 1925, as follows: 


St. Paul City Railway: 
Physical property depreciated 


HS OF Jane 2, 9 2A ce terecte she $14,998,921 
Going concern value......... 999,928 
Total fair value as of Jan. 

5 Ben EY. Se ies eames 15,998,849 
Net additions for 1924....... 62,650 
Total value Jan. 1, 1925...... $16,161,499 

Minneapolis piece oe WOsE 
Physical property depreciate 

as of Jan. 1, 1924.05). .2. 5. $23,494,863 
Fort Snelling and Como Ter- 

MUN LPLOPELLY, eye slaw e.wiciete 153,284 
Value of water power leases.. 113,803 
Going concern value......... 1,584,130 
Total fair value as of Jan. 

1, BO Na rahe eacches, «ete ee esa $25,336,080 
Net additions for 1922, 1923 

hit fal py ee Sa cic ore a 1,441,612 
Total value as of Jan. 1, 1925 $26,787,692 
Combined value as of Jan. 1, 

PSDB A Ie a rcisisic ake ta mnears s atetesete $42,949,191 


The decision of the commission was 
rendered on March 6. The body did 
not set a date for hearing on the ques- 
tion of fares, but contented itself with 
giving out at 10 a.m. the result of its 
investigation as to the valuations of 
the properties. Experts hold that the 
figures justify a continuation of a fare 
of 6 cents in Minneapolis and a fare of 
63 or 7 cents in St. Paul. In the Du- 
luth case, recently decided, the commis- 
sion fixed the rate of return at 7% per 
cent. In either instance it is expected 
there will be an appeal to the district 


courts—in Minneapolis, if the fare is 
more than 6 cents, an appeal by the 
city, if not more than 6 cents by the 
company; in St. Paul the city already 
has filed notice of appeal from the val- 
uation announced on March 6. 

In Minneapolis the fixed valuation is 
$14,346,080 more than the city’s request 
of “fair value” for rate-making pur- 
poses. The company had set out five 
general valuations of its property of 
various dates, starting with estimated 
original cost at $27,553,509 and run- 
ning to $49,465,864 as of July 1, 1921, 
at current prices. 

In St. Paul the $15,998,849 valuation 
of the commission compares with the 
company’s figure of $34,249,374 and the 
city’s figure of $12,051,744. 

It was found that in the Minneapolis 
case the company’s figure for going 
concern value was reduced from 
$6,000,000 to $1,584,129, and the work- 
ing capital claimed from $480,315 to 
$150,000, while the claim of $1,032,123 
for water power assets was eliminated. 

Operating income of the Minneapolis 
company for 1923 was $1,902,863 and 
for 1924 $1,761,930. On a valuation of 
$25,346,080 at 73 per cent the company 
must earn $1,900,956, or $1,906 less 
than the 1923 income and $130,025 
more than the 1924 operating return. 
With the 1924 figure as a standard the 
required increase in gross revenue from 
operation would be 1.8 per cent. 

In St. Paul the operating income 
would be $1,199,913, or $460,381 more 
than the reported income for 1923 and 
$571,058 more than the 1924 figure, or 
an increase of 93 per cent in the case 
of 1923 and 124 for 1924. 

Since the date of the appraisal the 
company has added about $600,000 an- 
nual capital improvements. 

The commission denied the conten- 
tion of the city of St. Paul that the 
company’s paving between tracks be- 
fore April 1, 1921, should not be in- 
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cluded as property. It was determined 
the fair value of paving as of Jan. l, 
1920, was $1,549,061, “before structural 
and general overhead are added.” The 
commission denied the company claim 
of $782,229 for water power leases and 
reduced the going concern claim from 
$4,000,000 to $999,928. 

In the case of the Minneapolis Street 
Railway the company valuation figure 
as of September, 1923, undepreciated 
was $53,248,423, the city valuation un- 
depreciated as of April, cost base was 
$26,929,828, but for rate-making pur- 
poses the city contended $11,000,000 
was a “fair value.” : 


GOING CONCERN VALUE DISCUSSED 


The commission approved the com- 
pany’s plan of car allocation on the. 
principle of apportioning cars among 
the three operating systems on a de- 
mand basis. The company was allowed 
$150,000 on two power plant genera- 
tors. The commission found a per cent 
condition of 87 as proper to apply to 
the cost-new figures utilized to find the 
fair value, as compared with the A. L.. 
Drum estimate of 87.9 and the D. F. 
Wilcox expert figure of 56.7 per cent. 

In discussion of the going concern 
value the commission said: 

The injunction of the Supreme Court icf 
that “this element of value is a property 
right upon which the owner has a right 
to make a fair return when the same is 
privately owned, although dedicated to pub- 
lic use.” Therefore, we find the going 
value of the Minneapolis Street Railway to 


be $1,583,283, which we include as a 
part of the rate base. | 


A table of 1923 and 1924 revenues of 
the two companies involved as pre- 
sented at the hearings by Engineer H. 
E. McWethy of the commission is as 
follows: 


ST. PAUL CITY RAILWAY 
1923 


$4,851,243 $4,589, 12) 


: : 1924 
Total railway operating 


YOVENUE® Jans crates eee 
Total railway operating ex- | 
PONBC. 00s Ho. oc eee ee 3,596,904 3,491,26 


$1,254,339 $1,097,85)_ 
514,807 '469,00, 


Operating income........... $739,532 $628,85 
MINNEAPOLIS STREET RAILWAY i 


Net operating revenue..... 
Taxes 25.2%. <0..e eee eee 


Total railway operating 
TOVONUCL 5.45 nic «coe aas 
Total railway operating ex- 
PeNAOW.263% sees oe RS eee 


| 

$8,054,924 $7,669,00 
5,346,277 5,161,47__ 
~ 


Net operating revenue..... $2,708,647 eae | 


TAREB tase os cre eee 805,784 745,6 


——— 


Operating income......... $1,902,863 $1,761,995 


ee 
{ 


Among several moot questions wer 
the track extensions outside the Mir 
neapolis limits, including the Fo 
Snelling and Columbia Heights line 
The Columbia Heights line is in th 
next county and the Fort Snelling lir 
is in Hennepin County. The city’s cov 
tention was observed in the rejection « 
the Heights line, but in the case of tl 
Fort Snelling extension, which is ope 
ated as part of an interurban line to & 
Paul, the extension was held proper? 
of the Minneapolis Street Railway + 
an operating system and a depreciat» 
value of $140,579 was allowed for t! 
extension. The private right-of-w: 
of the Lake Harriet line was exclud) 
from the valuation. The commissi) 
did not accept the company’s cost 
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financing of 5 per cent of the various 
valuations. 

_ The Twin City railway cases started 
four years ago. On June 23, 1921, both 
conipanies asked the commission to de- 
termine a fair value of the properties 
and “fix and establish” rates of fare. 
These petitions followed passage by 
the Legislature of the law putting the 
-rate-making power in the hands of the 
commission. 

Both cities appealed to the courts 
from an order of an emergency rate 
of 7 cents and four fares for 25 cents 
granted Aug. 24, 1921, in the case of 
Minneapolis and Aug. 29, 1921, for St. 
Paul. The Hennepin County Court set 


aside the Minneapolis order on Sept. 


6, 1921, and the Ramsey County Court 
the order in the St. Paul City Railway 
ease Dec. 28, 1921. 

_ Hearings took place in the valuation 
proceedings from time to time upon the 
clauses affecting the values and rate 
fixing in the two petitions. Arguments 
began Dec. 8, 1924, and were concluded 
Dec. 13, 1924. 

The city of St. Paul seeks an injunc- 
tion to prevent the Minnesota Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission from fixing 
a fare rate in that city based on the 
trolley property valuation handed down 
on March 6. Judge R. D. O’Brien of 
the Ramsey District Court directed the 
commission to appear on March 9 to 
show why it should not be required to 
make a return of its finding to the 
court, so the city can proceed through 
Corporation Counsel C. F. McNally to 
apply for an order restraining the com- 
mission. In his petition for an order to 
show cause the Corporation Counsel 
Said the findings of the commission 
were “excessive, wholly unwarranted 
and unjustified by the evidence.” 

The accompanying table shows the 
figures which have been set up as the 
valuations of the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul railways over a period of many 
years. j 

Horace Lowry, president of the rail- 
way, refused to comment on the valua- 
tion and rate matters until the court 
has spoken. He said: 


On Friday morning we appeared at the 
duly appointed hour to hear the report of 
the commission. We were instructed by 
the commission to study the figures and to 
consult with the cities as to their applica- 
tion. In our judgment this meant that all 
parties would carefully analyze the re- 
ports and meet to discuss them. Many 
; things are involved, the most important of 
which are the rate of fare necessary to 
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produce a fair return on the value and 
the standard of service to be maintained, 
as well as the capital expenditure which 
would be expected of us. 

Our plan was to follow the instructions 
of the commission and see if it would be 
possible to agree on the matter in ques- 
tion, but within an hour of leaving the 
room the City Attorney of St. Paul started 
proceedings in the Ramsey County District 
Court to enjoin the commission from en- 
tering an order to fix the rate of fare 
necessary to maintain the properties as 
efficient operating units. In view of this 
premature court action we cannot comment 
on or discuss the matter until the court has 
spoken. 


Eugene Lund, Minneapolis street 
railway inspector, has made a table to 
show what the result will be,if the bill 
becomes a law that is intended to have 
the commission consider the Twin Cities 
as a metropolitan district. His compu- 
tation is based on the 1924 reports of 
the two companies: 


Minneapolis St. Paul 
409,125 241,891 
126,492,460 75,627,955 
Mons 10,855,837 


Popalationy tas ealaw con's oe 
Cash passengers............ 
Total car-miles............. 


Car-miles per capita........ Q.77 44.87 
Miles of single track........ 224. 2 158.60 
Population per mile of track.. 1,819 1,525 
Operating expenses per car- 

mille, canta: ners acs 30.94 32.16 
Passenger revenue per car- 

mileicentauan stem ee 45.51 41.80 
GTORS:INCOMIEN a. tenn bce $1,816,102 $631,993 
Medtoctions. eae ae Ae eee 1,006,875 631,392 

Net incomes... a. ess. ce 2k $809,227 $701 


Receivers for Detroit United 


Constructive Move Intended to Expedite 
Reorganization of 600-Mile 
Interurban 


Upon petition of the Yellow Coach 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIl., 
one of many creditors, the Detroit 
United Railway was placed in receiver- 
ship late on March 10. The defendants 
consented to the action. 

The petition came before Judge 
Charles C. Simons in the United States 
district court, who appointed as re- 
ceivers the Security Trust Company, 
Detroit, and Joseph W. Simard, vice- 
president of the Municipal Debenture 
Corporation of Montreal, Canada. 

An ever-decreasing volume of busi- 
ness, with bus and general automobile 
competition daily becoming keener, and 


the mounting cost of operation are- 


among the factors said to have con- 
tributed to a crisis in D. U. R. financial 
affairs. Assurance was given that the 
court proceedings would not interfere 
with the company’s normal service. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Comparison of Various Valuation Figures 


F. 
Charles L. Pillsbury, for City Council, 1917 


_\ompany valuation, 1923, 1922 cost base............ 


$25,914,309 
24°346,113 
22)156,951 
15,470,360 
30,712,101 
33,130,280 
34°675,497 
44.327,979 
54,690,704 
50,634,418 
531248,423 
15,921,324 
26,929'826 
25,346,080 


$21,329,657 
22,791,471 
28,609,690 
34,911,529 
32,510,566 
34,259,374 
12,106,010 
14,323,915 
22,258,912 
15,998,849 


= 
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The petition conceded that assets of 
the railway are “of a value approxi- 
mately 50 per cent in excess of all in- 
debtedness and liabilities.’ On the 
other hand, it was set forth that “the 
defendant has no means at hand with 


INCOME ACCOUNT OF THE DETROIT 
UNITED RAILWAY 


1924 1923 

Gross earnings..........- $8,360,035 $8,863,598 
Operating expenses....... 7,275,797 7,243,270 

Netearnings.........-. $1,084,238 $1,620,328 
Otherincome............ 692,924 873,582 

Totalincome........... $1,777,162 $2,493,910 
Interest and taxes......... 1,625,779 1,630,264 
Depreciation ye sae fseacae wes wo deys 533,826 

Balances ej. ler eiek cists «ra « $151,383 $329,820 
Discount on securities. ... . 150,789 

Nefincome sini. 65 e+: $302,172 $408,604 
Pavidends .:Giisas 2c sc+ tes 460,750 921,355 

ements cc ehratas th ciara $158,578 $512,751 


which presently to meet its immediate 
pressing needs.” 

Further apprehension was expressed 
because “some of the creditors are 
threatening to, and will, bring suits in 
respect of their claims and will levy 
attachments and executions on the 
lines of the railway owned by the de- 
fendant,” thus hampering operation and 
creating a danger that one or many 
of the lines now operated as united 
might be cut off from central control 
and operation. 

As a result “it was contended that 
it is essential to the interest of the de- 
fendant and of the public and of your 
orator (the Yellow Coach Manufactur- 
ing Company) that the property of the 
defendant should not be sacrificed or 
broken up, but that it should continue 
to be operated as an entire system.” 

Simultaneous with the announcement 
of the receivership came a statement 
from A. E. Peters, secretary of the 
Detroit United Railway, to stockholders 
of the company. This follows in part: 


No DEFAULT IN INTEREST OR 
SINKING FUND PAYMENTS 


The depression in business in the terri- 
tory served by your lines still continues. 
Indeed the situation as affecting your com- 
pany has grown worse, and in consequence 
its revenue, particularly from passenger 
traffic, has been and is much less than was 
anticipated. 

While some important economies in the 
operating expenses have already been 
effected, they do not yet offset the decrease 
in revenue and the net results are far from 
expectations. ; 

In consequence of this and of other cir- 
cumstances, it has been found impossible 
to effect certain temporary financing which 
it was hoped could have been arranged, 
pending further financing of a more per- 
manent character, and your directors have 
decided that it was in the best interests of 
the shareholders to let the court take cus- 
tody of the property, assets and business 
for the preservation thereof and protection 
of the interests of the shareholders, 
creditors and all concerned until it was 
possible to submit to the shareholders a 
plan under which the necessary funds 
might be obtained to place the company in 
such a financial position that complete con- 
trol of their property can be resumed by 
them. . 

Your directors have under consideration 
a plan having this object in view and they 
will submit it for the consideration of the 
shareholders as soon as possible. : 

It may be added that it is not to be in- 
ferred that the placing of the property in 
the custody of the court indicates or con- 
templates any default in the regular pay- 
ment of interest on any bonds or of sinking 
fund under any mortgage and the receivers 
have been directed by the court to make 
all such payments, 
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Deficit Lower in Buffalo 


Operations of the International Rail- 
way, Buffalo, N. Y., for the years 1924 
and 1923 are compared in the accom- 
Panying statement: 


INTERNATIONAL RATLWAY— 
INCOME ACCOUNT 
Year 1924 1323 
- $16,276,338 $9,795,185 
$569,345 9,295,905 
$766,934 $561.258 
Nom-opersiimg imeome_.-.--- 46,235 44721 
$315.210 $546,001 
1,479,723* 1,573,239 
Ne& Imeome............-- $66,513 $1 027,233 


*$87_ 106 credited to fixed charges, being the amount 
contributed by L RC. stockholders through retarn 

ef imtersst om underiyimg bomd= beld by vote 
ase 


Will Not Abandon City Service— 
Charles Folwell, am official of the 
Monongzehela-West Penn Public Service 
Corporation, Fairmont, W. V2., recently 
Stated that his company did not con- 
template abandonment of its city serv- 
jee im Marictia, Ohio, but rather 
realizes that the system must be built 
up. He said it was true that neither 
the bus service nor the railway was 2 
profitable venture just now and that 
it was true that most of the bus service 
would Hkely be discontinued after the 
Years trial He said the company 
would coniimue to serve the outlyme 
sections when business justified it. 

P. RB. T. te Sell Bonds.—The plan of 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, P2., to sell $10,000- 
600 of 2 bond issue of 1912 im the open 
market and imerease the rate from 5 
te 6 per cent was approved on Feb. 18 
in a stockholders’ meeting of the Union 
Traction Company, the principal under- 
Iyimg corporation of the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit. The Council a few 
weeks ago approved the sale and the 
Imerease of the imterest rate 

Will Abandon One Line.—The Spring- 
field Stirect Railway plans to substitute 
bus service for one of its non-paying 
Himes im Wesifield, Mass. Tt also ex- 
pects to establish 2 new loop lime in 
the city by coupling up two existing 
limes. As a first step im this plan, the 
Yallway has petitioned the Westfield 
Board of Aldermen for permission to 
establish bus service to that city. 

Surplus im January.— The Youngs- 
town Municipal Railway, Youngstown, 
Ohio.. im reporting 2 surplus of $2,337, 
dare the month of January, makes 
the first subsiantial payment toward 
the alleged $1,000,000 deficit. This is 
the deficit that the Chamber of Com- 
merce commitice held was not a legal 
debt. Traction Commissioner Engle 
made the report for January 2t a re- 
eent meeting of the Council Ti was 
the second month im succession that the 
railway showed a surplus after mecting 
all operating and maimtenance costs 
amd paying interest. January also 
brought a new high figure of $188,788 
In gross revenue, and a new high mark 
in the mumber of passengers earried of 
3,900,708 as against 2.900.000 carried in 
December, the next highest month. 
January’s Brofit was well above that of 
the other paying month, December in 
which 2 surplus of $18,767 was shown. 
Actual cost of operation was $136,453. 
Total mileage from both cars and buses 


was 480295. The total deficit in the 
stabilizmg fund now is $1,234,297, the 
report showed. 

Branch Lime to Be Abandoned.—The 
Petition of J. H. McClure, receiver of 
the Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company, Springfield, Ohio, to 
abandon the Union City to Dayton 
branch of the Hime, has been granted 
by the Siaie Uidlities Commission. 
The branch, 55 miles long, may be per- 
manently abandoned after 60 day= 
notice to the public. Mr. McClure says 
the line is a losimg proposition. Tt was 
stated at the time the application was 
made that the company proposed to use 
buses ito take care of the transporta- 
tion needs of the residents affected by 
the abandonment. 

Lime to Be Wrecked—Frank Davies 
of Nevada City has been awarded 2 
contract by M. Davison, Siockion, to 
dismanile the line of the Nevada Trae- 
tion Company, Nevada City, which 
ceased to @peraie in December, 1923. 
Mr. Davison purchased the property ai 
2 commissioner's sale under foreclosure 
proceedings. The ecarhouse and other 
buildings at Glenbrook will also be dis- 
manitled. The portion io be dismantled 
extends from the Plaza in Nevada Giy 
to the city limits of Grass Valley. The 
rails withm the city limits of Grass 
Valley were iormn up some time ago. 
The rails within the business portion of 
the Nevada City will not be taken up 
until after a meeting by 2 board of city 


SZ 


Transit Problem 


| _ 
of the Board of Esiimzie, New York City. 
305 pp. with index 


This book is a special survey of the 
rapid transit situation in New York by 
the city’s special counsel, retained dur- 
ing the recent hearing before Judge 


_McAvoy to present the charges of the 


eity for the removal of the transit com- 
missioners. To make ihe survey more 
accessible, it has been put in book form 
and presents what might be called the 
Side of the Mayor im the current trans- 
portation situation. The history of 
rapid transit development in the city, 
also contamed im the book, is from that 
standpoint. 


Connecting and Testing Direct-Current 
Machines 


ee edition, 231 
ae iimstrated Taw-Hill Book Com- 
. Ine, New York. $2.50. 


c= distinct sections make up this 
book, which is written specifically for 
the shop man and armature winder. 
The first seciion, on reconnecting 
direct-current machinery, gives rules 
and principles that govern the changes 
made in the windings to mect new con- 
ditions of service, and shows how these 
principles may be applied to actual 
problems of reconnection, so thai the 
man who does the work will have a 
guide when attempting to apply them 


trustees to determine what act 
any, the city will take in that 


$17,000 Placed in Stabilizing F 
January revenue figures of the 
Momes City Railway, Des M 
Towa, do not imdieate that a 
Imcrease will be sought The 
pany placed $17,721 im its stabi 
fund afier payment of all char 
There were 2,633,785 revenue passen 
gers in the month and revenue Was 
$220,749, with additional — a 
$8,257. Operating expenses and tare 
were $173,128, imelndmg $14,000 
aside for taxes. These fixed cha 
were indicated: Bond interest, $20,087 
note interest, $7,075; other imterest 
$9,851; miscellaneous, $1,142. 

Abandonment of 17 Miles A 
The Sharon & New Castle Street F 
way has been authorized by the € 
Public Utilities Commission to aha 
don service on its lme from Hubbar 
Ohio, to New Casile, Pa. a distance a 
17 miles subject to issuance of similz 
authority by the Pennsylvania F 
Service Commission. The Penz 7 
& Ohio Coach Line Company, coni 
by the same imterests that own 
Sharon & New Castle Street Rez 
has filed with the Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission an application for a ce 
tificate to operate buses from the p 
lic square in Youngstown to Sharon, P. 
The Sharon & New Castle bromerty 
eonirolled by the Pennsy io 
Power & Light Campane 


to his own problems. The second see 
tion, on locating faults in direct-curm 
tical side so as to show how such test 
are made and gives the reasons for the 
tests and states why certam res 
may be expected. Diagrams of i- 
ings and test connections make it easy 
to follow the instructions in the text 


Overhead Line Construction ep 
leitungsanlagen fir Electrische — 
Bahnen 


) 

By F. W. Jacobs Published by Ee 
Oldenbourg, Munich, Germany. 230 page 
and 400 illustrations. 


A book devoted entirely to overhead — 
lime construction for electric railways 

unusual Nevertheless, Mr. Jacobs k 
found material on this subject 
cient to fill 290 pages, and his boc 
should be of interest to every one i 
terested in overhead line work who ea 
read German. The first 80 pages ar 
devoted to the mathematics of caleula 
ing the sizes of working conductors 2 + 
feeders for outgoing and return air 

euits for various kinds of Ia 
There is also extended mathem 
treatment of permissib! le spans 
different variations in temperature 
Other subjects considered are: Sh: 


wire suspension, high-tension lines amé 
insulators, wind pressures, stée]l a 
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Personal Items 


Connecticut Officials Advanced 


Messrs. Punderford, Flickinger and Bennett Will Have Increased 
Responsibility on Retirement of Mr. Storrs to Take 
Up His New Association Duties 


ROMOTIONS all along the line are 

announced by the Connecticut Com- 
gany, New Haven, Conn., effective 
‘April 1, on which date L. S. Storrs, 
wresident, will retire from the company 
n order actively to assume the duties 
xi his new office as managing director 
xf the American Electric Railway Asso- 
tiation. John K. Punderford, long vice- 
wresident and general manager of the 
ompany, has been elected president and 
ceneral manager. Walter J. Flickinger, 
ormerly assistant to the president, has 


J. K. Punderford 


yeen elected vice-president. Richard J. 
Sennett, who has been attached to Mr. 
?underford’s office, has been appointed 
uSsistant general manager. 


New Heap Has WIDE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Punderford has been connected 
with the Connecticut Company or its 
eredecessor in New Haven for 33 years. 
de is a native of New Haven and went 
o Yale University. He took the com- 
dined electrical and mechanical engi- 
aeering course and was graduated in 
892. His first job was an electric 
ailway one, assisting in the erection 
f the power station of the West Haven 
Street Railway. In the autumn of 
892 he went. to Schenectady to take 
the students’ course in electrical engi- 
neering then being given in the Edison 
vorks, but returned to New Haven and 
»ecame connected with the Fair Haven 
= Westville Street Railway, then the 
‘argest electric railway property in the 
city. 

At first he was engaged in the track 
epartment, but later entered the oper- 
ting department, and when the com- 
any acquired the other electric rail- 
Ways in New Haven and vicinity he 
Was made general manager of the 
ombined system. Later, when the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
-urchased the property and the other 


electric railways in the state, Mr. Pun- 
derford was retained as general man- 
ager of all of the combined properties 
which now comprise the Connecticut 
Company. 

Mr. Punderford has always taken an 
interest in association affairs and 
served a year ago as president of the 
Transportation & Traffic Association. 

Mr. Flickinger, the new vice-presi- 
dent, has back of him a wealth of 
experience extending to 1898. Im that 
year he entered the employ of the 
Lehigh Valley Railroad in the motive 
power and purchasing departmenis. 
Since then he has been connected with 
only three properties, ie., the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, the New England In- 
vestment & Security Company, which 
he served from April, 1907, to July, 
1911, and the Connecticut Company, 
the employ of which he entered as 
chief clerk to the president in July, 
1911. Since Jan. 19, 1918, he has been 
assistant to the president of the Con- 
necticut Company. 

Mr. Flickinger is one of those men 
who seek to know all angles of the 
work of the industry with which they 
are connected. The post of chief clerk 
to the president of the Connecticut 
Company, which Mr. Flickinger took 
in 1911, was a title only, for from 
the time that he went with Mr. Storrs 
to New Haven, it was he who directed 
all the vast routine of the president’s 
office. Mr. Storrs knew that he could 
delegate more and more authority to 
Mr. Flickinger, and his assistant, in 
turn, never winced at the increased 
amount of responsibility. 

Not only did Mr. Flickinger carry on 
successfully in the posts of chief clerk 
and of assistant to Mr. Storrs, but he 
exercised a lot of independent initia- 
tive. He became the contact man with 
the public authorities and regulatory 
bodies and to him was allotted the task 
of inquiring into the many phases of 
the vast operation of the company. 
What Mr. Flickinger did not find out 
himself about the property, he had 
others find out for him. To him was 
assigned the work of inquiring into the 
possible use of the bus by the Connec- 
ticut Company at the inception of that 
movement, and the operation of buses 
by the company today is very largely a 
reflection of his foresight and of his 
appreciation of the more modern meth- 
ods of conducting and selling trans- 
portation. He was chairman of the first 
committee of the American Electric 
Railway Traffic & Transportation As- 
sociation on the use of the bus. A 
great deal of the credit for the organ- 
ization of the Connecticut Company 
Section also is his. 

Mr. Bennett has been supervisor of 
time-tables and attached to Mr. Pun- 


derford’s office. Before he came io 
New Haven he was with the Grand 
Trunk Railway and later with the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway. Im 1904 Mr. 
Bennett entered the service of the Con- 
necticut Company in the office of E. H. 
McHenry, then vice-president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad. In 1905 he was made chief 
clerk in the office of Calvert Townley, 
then vice-president of the Connecticut 
Company. Mr. Benneti’s close connec- 
tion with the general manager’s office 
of the Connecticut Company has made 
him peculiarly fitted for the greater 
responsibilities that now become his by 
the appointment as assistant general 
manager. 
Té is an indirect commentary on 

ability of President Storr 


' 


Mr. Flickinger and Mr. Bennett, J 
at all times to assume an ever-increas- 
ing measure of responsibility and, very 
largely because of that fact, now pre- 
pared to carry on without interruption 


W. J. FPlickinger 


the work of the company from which he 
is about to retire as head. 

The Connecticut Company operates 
802 miles of track and owns nearly 
1,500 motor cars and a number of buses. 
It serves all of the large cities in the 
state. 


Mr. Woodlock’s Name Withdrawn 


The nomination of Thomas F. Wood- 
lock, New York, to be a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will 
not be submitted to the Sixty-ninth 
Senate for confirmation. Mr. Wood- 
lock’s nomination was contested in the 
last Senate on the ground that he was 
closely identified with Wall Street and 
the nomination failed of confirmation. 


A. F. Elkins, at one time auditor of 
the Columbus, Delaware & Marion 
Electric Railway, has just been ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Cleveland 
office of Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & 
Company, accountants and auditors. 
After leaving the Columbus, Delaware 
& Marion Railway Mr. Elkins went 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. For the past few years he has 
been chief of the railroad section, con- 
solidated returns audit division, income 
tax unit, Treasury Department, with 
headquarters at Washington. 
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R. M. Hannaford and C. H. Boire 
Advanced in Montreal 


Two important executive appoint- 
“ments were announced recently by 
Lieut.-Col. J. E. Hutcheson, general 


manager of the Montreal Tramways, 
Montreal, Que. R. M. Hannaford, for- 
merly acting chief engineer, has been 
appointed engineer of maintenance of 
way and structures and C. H. Boire, 
formerly chief clerk of the treasury 
department, has been appointed assist- 
tant secretary-treasurer. 

The association of Mr. Hannaford 
with the Montreal Tramways dates 
back to 1902, when he was appointed 
assistant engineer with the Montreal 
Street Railway. His first engineering 
work was in connection with surveys 
for the Montreal & Champlain Juné- 
tion Railway. After this he spent a 
year in the drafting department of the 
Phoenix Bridge Company at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. He then joined the engineer- 
ing staff of the old Grand Trunk Rail- 
way first as instrument man and later 
as resident engineer on the double 
tracking of the line between Montreal 
and Toronto. After this he spent 2 
years with Pratt & Whitney, Hartford, 
Conn., on design work, and in 1889 he 
was appointed chief draftsman with the 
James Cooper Manufacturing Company. 
He later became connected with the 
Montreal Tramways and has remained 
in that work ever since, with steady 
progress to his new appointment as 
engineer of maintenance of way and 
structures. 

Mr. Boire entered the employ of the 
Montreal Street Railway in 1903 as 
timekeeper in the accountant’s depart- 
ment. When the Montreal Street Rail- 
way Mutual Benefit Association was 
organized he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of accountant in that association 
and held that position for several years. 
He was then transferred to the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s department as chief 
clerk. This position he held until his 
present appointment to an executive 
office as assistant secretary-treasurer 
for the tramways. 


H. S. Earl, Vermillion, Ohio, agent 
for the Lake Shore Electric Railway, 
Cleveland, for several years, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent 
of the Cleveland division, with head- 
quarters at Cleveland. 


Cornell S. Hawley, member of the 
executive committee of the American 
Electric Railway Association and presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Car Heating 
Company, Albany, N. Y., was elected 
president of the Albany Chamber of 
Commerce on Feb. 6. 


Judge John C. Denney, Everett, 
Wash., has been appointed director of 
the state Department of Public Works 
of Washington, to succeed Walter B. 
Whitcomb, who returns to his old posi- 
tion as supervisor of public utilities 
other than transportation. From this 
position. he was promoted when EH. V. 
Kuykendall resigned as director. 


Howard F. Fritch, who was assistant 
general manager of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway, Boston, Mass., 
but recently accepted a position with 
the Boston & Maine Railroad as man- 
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ager of its bus department, has been 
elected president of the Boston & 
Maine Transportation Company, the 
bus subsidiary of the railroad, and has 
already worked out a bus schedule both 
for Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
He says that for the short routes he 
will use the street car type of bus, but 
for the longer routes he will use the 
larger type that has been adopted by 
the Boston Elevated Railway. 

H. A. Benjamin has been appointed 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Des Moines & Central Iowa Rail- 
road with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa. The appointment, effective Feb. 


4, 
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18, places Mr. Benjamin in charge of — 
both the operating and traffic depart- 
ments. 


Charles F. Johnson, general manager 
of the Wason Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Mass., a subsidiary of the 
J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, was 
elected vice-president of the Wason 
company at a special meeting of its — 
board of directors on Feb. 18. As vice- 
president, Mr. Johnson succeeds Austin — 
H. Pease, whose death was announced ~ 
in the ELectric RAILWAY JOURNAL, 
issue of Nov. 11, 1924. Mr. Johnson ~ 
will continue as general manager of 
the company. 


: Obituary 


Elliott G. Stevenson 


Head of Detroit United Railway Was 
Lawyer with Nation-Wide 
Reputation 


Elliott G. Stevenson, president of the 
Detroit United Railway, Detroit, Mich., 
since 1923 and before that acting pres- 
ident of the company for a year, died 
on March 7 at Coronado Beach, Cal., 
in his seventieth year, after an illness 
of only two or three days. For many 


EK. G. 


Stevenson 


years before he became operating head 
of the railway Mr. Stevenson, who was 
one of the leaders of the Michigan bar, 
was chief counsel for the company. In 
fact, it was as chief counsel for the 
company that he brought to a close th'e 
agreement by which the city of Detroit 
acquired the D. U. R. city lines, and it 
was to him personally that Mayor Cou- 
zens handed the city’s check for 
$2,500,000 as a first payment on -the 
lines. ; 

Mr. Stevenson had big plans ahead 
for the Detroit United. It was he who 
arranged for the financing of the com- 
pany carried out during the last few 
years and it was he who saw the need 
for the greater intensification of the 
merchandising activities of the com- 
pany. It was a gigantic task that he 
set for himself so late in life, this pro- 
posed rehabilitation of the properties 
that remained after the lines in the 
city had been sold. He threw himself 
into the work with his usual vigor, but 
the strain told and he was recently 


forced to desist and take a vacation. — 
As a practitioner before the bar Mr. 
Stevenson was accustomed to working 
single-handed, a method he carried over 
with him into his railway work, but — 
one that drew heavily upon his mental ~ 
and physical- resources. He was a ~ 
gracious man, friendly and unassum- § 
ing, but it was foreign to his nature 

and to his long legal training to dele- — 
gate to others tasks which he regarded ~ 
that he himself could, perhaps, best 
carry out. He was conscious that he ~ 
was trying to do too much, and had in ~ 
recent months gradually worked around — 

to the point where he was intrusting 

more and more detail and routine to ~ 
others. H 

Of recent years, Mr. Stevenson’s | 
reputation became national through the _ 
two legal battles he fought against 
Henry Ford. The first was as attorney iq 
for the Dodge Brothers, when he com- | 
pelled the Ford Motor Company to dis- 
tribute $55,000,000 in dividends. In | 
1919 Mr. Stevenson was again pitted 
against Mr. Ford, and this case at- 
tracted not only national but inter- 
national publicity. The Chicago Tribune 
had called Mr. Ford an anarchist in an | 
editorial, and Mr. Ford brought suit | 
for $1,000,000 against the paper, charg- — 
ing libel. This suit was tried in Mount 
Clemens before the late Circuit Judge 
James Tucker. The newspaper retained 
Mr. Stevenson as its Michigan counsel. 
The Ford libel suit ended in a technical 
victory for Ford. The jury awarded | 
him damages of 6 cents. Neither side 
appealed. 

At that time Mr. Stevenson was 
attorney for the D. U. R., which then 
owned the railways in the city. James) 
Couzens was Mayor, and a crisis de-- 
veloped in the relations between the 
D. U. R. and the city. Late one after-_ 
noon, after Mr. Stevenson had put in a> 
grueling day in the Ford suit, he was | 
called to Detroit to bring the D. U. R. 
through the crisis. The employees were’ 
on a strike, and it was to settle this’ 
that the D. U. R. instructed him. to 
fight it out with Couzens, before Judge 
Adolph F. Marschner. Far into the 
night the two personalities oppose 
each other. Fatigue seemed unknown) 
to either, although both were under 2) 
tremendous strain. In the early hours) 
of the morning an agreement was 
reached, and Mr. Stevenson rode back 
to Mount Clemens and was presen), 
when court opened. 

Only a small part of Mr. Stevenson’ 
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extensive legal business resulted in 
court trials. His attitude was that, as 
a general proposition, controversies in- 
stead of being litigated should be ad- 
justed. In effecting such adjustments, 
he displayed extraordinary wisdom and 
skill and thus rendered his clients a 
far greater and more valuable service 
than would have been possible had these 
controversies been successfully litigated. 

Mr. Stevenson was born May 18, 
1856, in Middlesex County, Ontario, 
and a few years later moved to Port 
Huron. He finished school when 16 
years old and studied law in the office 
of O’Brien J. Atkinson. 


Herman K. Haupt, for 10 years chief 
clerk to J. V. Davis, vice-president and 
general manager of the Washington, 
& Old Dominion Railway, Washington, 
D. C., is dead. 

Joseph P. Murphy, prominent in the 
development of Toledo’s street car lines, 
died recently. He was born in New 
York State and went to Toledo in 1882 
from Pittsburgh to become superintend- 
ent of the Robinson Street car line. 


Charles Thornton Adams, for more 
than 85 years attached to the legal 
department of the Interborough Rapid 

_ Transit Company, New York, N. Y., is 
dead. 

Charles Y. Kay, for two years vice- 
president of the Stark Electric Rail- 
road, Alliance, Ohio, died on Feb. 10. 
Mr. Kay was prominent in business and 
political. circles in Alliance for half a 
century, and was one of the guiding 
hands which placed the Stark Electric 
Railroad in control of Alliance capital. 
He resigned the vice-presidency anv 
directorship of the Stark Electric Rail- 
road about 2 years ago. Mr. Kay was 
73 years old. 

Frank S. Briggs, for a number of 
years claim agent of the Cumberland 
County Power & Light Company, Port- 
land, Me., died recently. He had resided 
in Portland 25 years and all that time 
was employed by the Portland Railroad, 
which is now a subsidiary of the Cum- 
berland County Power & Light Com- 
pany. Mr. Briggs was 50 years old. 


Franklin Woodman, one of the best 
known electric railway men in New 
England, died at his home in Haverhill, 
Mass., on Feb. 27, after a long illness. 
He was born at New Gloucester, Me., 
in 1857 and in early youth was em- 
ployed by the Metropolitan Street 
Railway, Boston, Mass., as a gravel car 
checker. He was soon appointed a 
starter in the car service and later be- 
came superintendent of the Atlantic 
Avenue and Washington Street horse 
car service. In 1889 he became super- 
intendent of various suburban lines 
running out of New Bedford, Mass., 
but in 1892 took charge of the elec- 
trification of the Haverhill & Groveland 
Street Railway and then of the Lowell, 
Be cence & Haverhill Company lines. 
n 1901 Mr. Woodman was made gen- 
eral manager of the Haverhill & South- 
ern New Hampshire Street Railway 
and later vice-president and general 
manager of the Massachusetts North- 
eastern Street Railway, which post he 
relinquished about 7 years ago on ac- 
count of ill health. In 1911 he was 
president of the New England Street 
Railway Club. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


News of and for Manufacturers—Market and Trade Conditions 
A Department Open to Railways and Manufacturers 
for Discussion of Manufacturing and Sales Matters i 


McGuire-Cummings Builds Bus 
Bodies for West Towns Railway 


Street car type bodies built by 
the MeGuire-Cummings Manufacturing 
Company have recently been bought by 
the Chicago & West Towns Railway, 
Oak Park, IIl., for five Mack buses. A 
combination of wood and steel fram- 
ing is used. Side sills and posts are 
of ash, flooring of poplar and roof of 
is-in. three-ply Haskelite supported on 
ash carlines. 

These bodies have a seating capacity 
of 26. They are 7 ft. 5 in. wide over 
the belt rail and the floor is 2 ft. 1:% 
in. high at the entrance step. The side 
sheets are 14-gage aluminum. Battle- 
ship linoleum 6 in. thick is used as a 
floor covering. This is cemented to 
No. 10 cotton duck, which is securely 
fastened to the floor over 3-in. building 
paper. 

Upper sash are cherry, made up in 
continuous lengths and fastened to the 
side posts. Lower sash are brass. The 
windshield is the Rostand Manufac- 


ing and all moldings are made of this 
material. 

The seats are Hale & Kilburn sta- 
tionary type, upholstered in leather. 
Provision is made for a sign box over 
the windshield, and a curtain is so 
arranged that it can be pulled down 
and fastened to the back of the driver’s 
Seat. 

An exhaust pipe heating system is 
included, and heater pipes within the 
body are protected with perforated 
metal shields. Six dome lights are ar- 
ranged for interior illumination. In 
addition there are two front and two 
rear marker lights and another light at 
the step opening. The buses. are 
finished in Ripolin enamel. 


American Car & Foundry Issues 
New Stock 


W. H. Woodin, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, 
has commented on the proposed change 
in the financial structure of the com- 


Bus Bodies Built by McGuire-Cummings Manufacturing Company for Mack Chassis. 


turing Company’s all metal type. 
Trimmings are _ nickel-plated bronze 
and stanchions are 1-in. aluminum pipe 
fastened into aluminum fittings. All in- 
side finish is cherry. Doors, wainscot- 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York Mar. 10, 1925 
pee ta electrolytic, cents idee ene ee 14.45 
ie wire Bases conte per Ibi.c.sce-teen 16.75 
ee CONIA DER IDs ettas ries: nis siiahs wie aine 9.00 
Zine, ‘cents OPIN emer cee he 7.65 
Tin, ‘Straits, MONts POTIP eta e cael 53.25 


Bituminous Coal f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b, vessel, Hampton 


Roads, grosstons..............5...0. $4.325 
Somerset minerun, Boston, net tons...... 2125 
Pittsbuegh mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons 1,95 
Franklin, Ill., sereenings,Chicago, net tons 2.00 
Central, Ill., screenings, Chicago, net tons 1.90 
Kansas screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.50 
Materials 
Rubber-covered wire, N. Y., No. 14, per 

WOODS Cr madeira swe wibain es usa ae $7 00 


~ Weatherproof wire base,N.Y.,cents perlb. 19.50 


Cement, Chicago net prices, without bags 2 20 
Linseed oil (5-Ib, lots), N. Y., per ae Le cine, 
White lead in oil (100-Ib. cay NaS 

cents per lb., carloadlots.. ahaa 0. 
Turpentine (bbl. lots),N. Y., per gal. se ahha 0 


pany by which the 300,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $100, will be 
replaced by 600,000 shares of no par 
value stock with voting right for the 
common of wone vote for each two 
shares. He said that in announcing the 
proposed change, the directors stated 
explicitly that it was not expected that 
there would be any change in the com- 
pany’s dividend policy. On the com- 
mon stock dividends for some years 
had been paid at the rate of $12 a 
year, but there was no reason to ex- 
pect that the dividend on the common 
would be less than heretofore. 


Possibilities of 214-In. 
Paving Brick 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Paving Brick Manufacturers As- 
sociation in St. Louis, Jan. 20, 21 and’ 
22, steps were taken to make a study 
of the possibilities of 24-in. brick for: 
street and highway paving designed to. 
accommodate light and medium weight: 
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traffic. It was stated that in the early 
days of brick paving ordinarily no 
foundation whatsoever was used. 
Occasionally a layer of sand or gravel 
was used. Nowadays, however, a 
substantial foundation is employed, and 
with this development has come the 
viewpoint that a paving brick wearing 
surface of 3-in. or 4-in. thickness is 
unnecessary. Some 234-in. brick pave- 
ments have been in service about 14 
years and it is the intention to conduct 
a survey of their design and durability. 
Another feature of interest at this 
meeting was the almost unanimous 
vote in favor of using asphalt filler 
rather than cement grout filler between 
paving bricks. 


Rolling Stock 


Knoxville Power & Light Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn., recently placed orders 
for 16 new double-end safety cars at a 
cost of $130,000. The new cars will be 
30 ft. long and will seat 30 people. 


Hartford & Springfield Street Rail- 
way, Warehouse Point, Conn., is adding 
three Mack city-type buses to its equip- 
ment. Two have seating capacities of 
29 passengers and one 25 passengers. 


Indiana, Columbus & Eastern Trac- 
tion Company, Springfield, Ohio, plans 
to order seven new safety coaches to 
be placed in service over the Union City 
to Dayton branch, on which the com- 
mission recently authorized abandon- 
ment of railway service. 


Springfield Street Railway, Spring- 
field, Mass., expects delivery shortly on 
four new Garford buses. One of 
these is equipped with a Superior body. 
The three others are being fitted with 
bodies at the Wason Manufacturing 
Company plant of the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany in Springfield. 


Madison Railways, Madison, Wis., 
has announced specifications on six new 
ears, which will be placed in service 
some time during the summer of 1925. 
The details of these cars are as fol- 
lows: 


Date order was placed............ Feb. 21 
Builder of car body....... American Car 

Company 
LEY DO. OL CAT. te ntelatolyedies Single truck, safety 
Seating! [capacltyersiists cheese ita eet lolerse 30 


Total weight A 
bene th overisadler ime atere teats SOP ft sein: 
Truck wheelbase f 
Width over all 4 
Height, rail to trolley base....12 ft. 5 in. 


4S T0r8 big Le Fs op oe ROA ONG OMG ACR eect ME ae Steel 
Tnterlor primis cist iedeieciterersietsiecch cists Cherry 
TROOL) Bip eysetcometeteinceuswcerteus tre syaiator deals Arch 
PAT sare eGer cola ctaiis ninie leurs General Hlectric 
Car signal system ........... Consolidated 
Controline tn cisveisslareretesieleisia General Plectric 
ADAStINALI ON Sens cee ate aegeeyahare classi ts Hunter 


Door-operating mechanism, ; 
National Pneumatic and American 
Car Company 


APG I DORKS. oS nite ainets me eyelet wines Cleveland 
Gears and pinions........ General Electric 
Heater equipment ........... Consolidated 
MOtOTS) \etatasnists Two GH—264, inside hung 
Pain Gers ok er Sherwin-Williams Old Dutch 

Enamel 
SOatsac pie eiiarat atetoic ait stage Hale & Kilburn 
Seating: material! ty caicssietets scala tates Rattan 
Slack ad JST Werancdeske tenebekeretey viola miele Brill 
Trolley catchers...... Ohio Brass Company 
Trolley base........- Ohio Brass Company 
Trolley WHEELS « seis overs aiehe elasenrs More-Jones 


Los Angeles Railway, Los Angeles, 
Cal., has placed orders for four more 
double-deck buses. Two will be made 
by the Fageol company and delivered 
March 15; the other two are to be made 
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by the Moreland plant for delivery 
April 15. This new equipment will be 
used on Wiltshire Boulevard line. This 
will provide double-deck buses exclu- 
sively for this line, releasing the single- 
deckers for other service. 


Track and Line 


Monongahela-West Penn Public Serv- 
ice Corporation, Fairmont, W. Va., will 
rehabilitate its tracks on Putnam and 
Second Streets in Marietta, Ohio. The 
work will begin probably by April 1. 


Trenton, Hamilton & Ewing Traction 
Company, Trenton, N. J., will install a 
crossover, switches and frogs on the 
West State Street Division. Permis- 
sion was granted by the Trenton City 
Commission. 


Stockton Electric Railroad, Stockton, 
Cal., has been granted a certificate by 
the Railroad Commission to construct 
and operate a railway from the inter- 
section of Wilson Way and East Main 
Street to the east city limits, a distance 
of approximately 5,750 ft. The author- 
ization was made under a franchise 
granted by the city of Stockton. 


Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has applied 
for permission to build a new interur- 
ban to extend west from 35th Street, 
Milwaukee, to connect with the Wau- 
kesha-Watertown interurban near West 
Allis. The line will cost $700,000 to 
build. It will run over a private right- 
of-way to obtain faster time to Wau- 
kesha, Oconomowoc and Watertown by 
avoiding the long runs over city streets 
through West Allis. S. B. Way, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
company, regards this project as one 
of the most important extensions of 
the company’s lines into new territory 
that has been made for several years. 
Construction of the new line will begin 
this spring if the Railroad Commission 
approves the plan. 


Power Houses, Shops and 
Buildings 


Sacramento, Cal——Permit has been 
granted for construction of the pro- 
posed new $54,486 terminal of the 
Sacramento Northern Railway. The 
building will be the combined terminal 
of all the electric lines operating in 
Sacramento. George D. Hudnutt is 
contractor. 


Monongahela-West Penn Public Serv- 
ice Company, Fairmont, W. Va., plans 
to spend $1,000,000 in improvements 
and developments during the next year 
in the Fairmont and adjacent regions. 
One item on the list is a substation in 
Fairmont to take the place of the 
existing plant. 


Aurora, Elgin & Fox River Electric 


Company, Aurora, Ill. will erect a 
$325,000 carhouse on South River 
Street, south of North Avenue, in 


Joliet. General Manager Egolf has 
asked the city to vacate streets and 
alleys in the vicinity of the proposed 
improvement. The carhouse will have 
a capacity for more than 100 cars. 
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Trade Notes “ 


Bradford H. Whiting has severed 
connections with the Whiting Corpora- 
tion, Harvey, Ill., and its subsidiary, 
the Grindle Fuel Equipment Company. 
Mr. Whiting has given up his director- 
ship in each of the companies and also 
resigned the offices of vice-president 
and general manager of the Whiting 
Corporation and president of the Grin- 
dle Fuel Equipment Company. 


Johnson Fare Box Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, announces the installation 
of a complete equipment of registering 
boxes on the city system of South 
Bend, Ind., operated by the Chicago, 
South Bend & Northern Indiana Rail- 
way. The installation was made when 
the new fare of 7 cents cash or four 
tokens for 25 cents recently went into 
effect. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y., announces that 
W. H. Ivers has rejoined its organiza- 
tion as Southwestern sales representa- 
tive. Mr. Ivers was connected with the 
Gold company from 1916 to 1921 in the 
Southwestern territory. Prior to that 
he was in Philadelphia with the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. He comes back 
to the Gold company after having 
rounded out his experience by 8% years 
as sales manager for the A. Gilbert & 
Sons Brass Foundry Company, St. 
Louis, a fast-growing concern engaged 
in the manufacture of bearings and 
bearing metals for railway uses. 

Hisey-Wolf Machine Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has announced reduced 
prices on Hisey electric tools effective 
Feb. 16 per price list No. 30. Electric 
drills of the most popular sizes have 
been reduced from 124 per cent to 17 
per cent and many other price reduc- 
tions from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
have been made. 


SS 
New Advertising Literature 


Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has issued bulletin 35,-en- 
titled “Better Foundry Sands.” 


International Steel Tie Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has issued a 24-page 
illustrated pamphlet on new construc- 
tion methods for renewable paved 
track. : 

Hubbard & Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has issued catalog 24, which contains a 
complete list of the company’s pole 
line hardware and construction spe- 
cialties. Information is included re- 
garding the manufacture of the vari- 
ous part and specifications for hot-dip 
galvanizing of iron and steel. The 
catalog is illustrated. It contains 192 — 
pages. ° 

White Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
issued an attractive and interesting 
silver anniversary edition of its trans- 
portation magazine, the Albatross, 
featuring a quarter century of White 
transportation. The book in a large way 
is a history of the automotive industry. 
It contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion and reviews the progress made by — 
this well-known truck and bus manu- — 
facturer from 1900, when the first — 
White truck was built. - 
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1 Almost two years ago the 
~ Brooklyn City Railroad pur- 
H) chased two hundred front- 
ie entrance center-exit type cars 
mounted on Brill 77-E-1 Low- 
level Trucks. It is quite sig- 
nificant, therefore, that in 
placing its latest and still 
larger car order, this same 
type of truck was specified for 
three hundred and ten cars. 


The Brill 77-E-1 Low-level 
Truck has inside-hung motors, 
is constructed with Solid- 
forged Sideframes and_ in- 
cludes such important Brill 
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which =.would’ occur 


Brill No. 77-E 


Truck 


Three hundred and ten new Brooklyn 


| ~ Cars to be mounted on Brill 77-E Trucks 


_ Graduated 
Spring System, which assures 
the same comfortable riding 
action under both light and 
heavy loads; the Bolster 


features as the 


Guide, which retains the 
bolster in its vertical position 
under motor and brake pres- 
sure, thereby making unneces- 
sary the use of chafing plates 
and eliminating vibrations 
from 
bolster and transom contact; 
and Brill Half-ball Brake 
Hangers, which keep the 
brake shoes in proper align- 
ment. 
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Detroit to Pontiac 
by modern electric trains 


HE Detroit United Railway is to have a 
still larger number of modern cars with 
modern General Electric equipment. 


Ten new light-weight interurban cars were 
recently ordered for multiple-unit operation 
in heavy traffic between Detroit and Pontiac, 
Mich. These will be equipped with GE-265 
Motors and PC single-end Control. 


Is your road one of the many that are now 


operating modern rolling stock, G-E equipped? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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